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A pf and fear 
dueonora’s mother ived 
growing love. Full of esteem an 
the talented com. 

ser d 


posed serious obstacles to 


Alping 


the. ynmanag- 
officer, 
nice, where 


19, 


6 was at 


«An 
iti fen Hin del. 7 


cand him—he 
now. tel} 


Do not remain any long, 


| gave way to. Leongra’s 
entreaties, and went, to, Naples ; 
there he wag recived in the most 
! manner, Was. overpower 
invitations, surro 


W cause: him to: forget his 


uwas..at Na- 
for her. his 


ou bi lew 


can 


at 
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eafure 


noble an can 


that moment, to plead 


hee leave this; for, awhile-sfor 
gnth. ...Dg not 


‘Bpeak eg If 
Qve poe, pity 


committed 


oft 


; butall diversions | 


| half as puck 


name 


“effort to withhold ‘him, he 


towards the door. .. 


veried 


her loyer,,, irssal 


to strike: the 


the dagger -palsed 


Young composer reached the faith. 


ful bosona df ; loving. girk whe 


fell heavily. ta, 
her blood. it aber 
The Grow hotror: 


and: fied, howling, ‘¢rom 
of his crime, 
Poor Handel; ba 
pressed to his 


ae 


and inanimate form of vi a red 
Leonora, quit d shortly 
cate and, where | 
above all, his isublime ‘‘oratorios, 

created’ for the brilliant 


sit the paper ‘on’ which 
axine is to be ] print ‘have; to 
be raised ,in future, le about one 

as ab 
This inay catise a | 
time in our "The lic piay, 


wever, rely upon issuing as 


soon as the difficulty.isdisposdd af. 
Our fature price towubptribers ¢an- 


“not Be theft per | 


Those who. have fngage 
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a friend 

wha ba tate of health 
to be in any im- 

Boner ger. Indeed.I had 


heard that he was better, and pre- 


my friend: had been pa- 
staying at a town ‘in 
bout fifted 


had 
3. for as was 


sittiog 


Versationy) Ov ‘djing 
Every: ; one!} started, tried: ta 
laugh, on pooh-poob) iny own 
bus 1: made! a!poor 
| hand The. sbrt 
| was ta a. 
WAS BO a mystery 
tdi bo '-exagtly asi we 
had. 
saaitly i - Mowever, did 
went to out 
i slept soundly, and-withoutdream- 
ang. But J awoke myself with the 
sound .of.my owm twas 
out londly, S:isddad 
Having light jn my room; took- 
ed at: my ahd thes: it 
| .was between three and four im the 
afterwards [ 
‘a binck :seal 
ni stay ‘CaS. 
dead. Onithe:: at 
the very bouy, hat; 
out °C. is, dying |’ —that,ds, 


of 
longer , 


‘publish & wi 
Utah. We give more, reeling | 
advance, and the isapuccess. | was living, when J 
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| | the time of were 
ad partion. 
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got 


ndmdther 


particular. i in 
ing to you'the sértof honse, 


ds the that has 


‘to’ with the It 


re trees 


“even. these. were -re- 
por ‘from: ‘the marfsion, 


large. flag-stoues 
went y round it. Any 


himself kind 
of wha d the 
nearly fas roof, could not only ace 


all round the immediate vicinity of 
‘bat might detect’an 


| wine a 
nothing. could be 


hoase;/and; at the same 


One 


ingreased 


at the acene was: 
by’: tlre. of the departi 
mage, ity were’ 
farge drawing-tooni. Bad: 


den}y,| a mai 


servant rushed into ‘the apartment, 
“Ohi, gir ! ok, ma‘am ! 
the voice of 
et ‘Manes George 
this intelligible, I 
b we a 
Tittle black ‘over from our 
in” Jamaica; ‘an orphan. 


y pad had attached him- 
moat remarkable 


had, a week or two be- 


ry! commenves; been 
to hfni; on secount of 
laid ‘up with.-fever, at 
whith I had. gone on 
utile affair, He always had 
ec in the habit of ome 
“George !’ and it was this 
“known spallation, in the well- 


| 


lentwa voice of the black that the 


id-servants now declared 


yeiterated outside the kitch- 


en window. 


exclainied the' maid. ‘Though 
| is.we cannot 
havibg. vin, ef- 


‘doubt that. Diek, havy- 
better,“hadclaft Liverpecd. 


‘ 


Ba George 


p 


and wus really somewhere redr the 
We therefore searched all 
boat the garden and shrubberice, 
he: Diek was to be found. 
Outhouses there were none to ex- 
"for ‘the ottices and stables 
were slike collected under the roof 
of owr mansion, which. was farm 
and mannor-housé all inone. We 
re-entered thé honse. We went 
upto thegarden. For milesaround 
the country. lay quiet in the moon- 
light, and so distinct that even a 
might have been seen stirring 
anywhere about it. But. nothing 
was to be detected. We uachain- 
ed the hoase-dog; and let him roam 
about the premises, Hebayed the 
moon a little, seemed uneasy, list- 
endd, howled, and sneaked back ¢o 
his kennel, "Having done all 
we could to find the’ black or 
detest a trick,.we felt an* uneasy 
of strange 
‘voice, too, 
ota of , floated about the 
wildly than at first. 
- sta chal I forget that ery, ‘Mas- 
! Massa George?’ In 
every tons of the boy’s wéll-known 
voice, it came upon thes perfect 
stillness of a breathless. October 
evening, in a mantier which I can 
hardly to’ describe. At 
to go’ off into the 
ce, retreating and retreating, 
till it was all but inandible..: Then, 
by degrees, to. gather yes 
on and to approach the house 
. Sometimes the'ery ceased 
gether, then suddenty ‘seemed 
sounding in our very ears, And 
there was.an impatience, an. agency 
in the sound, which was heartre 
ing. ‘M 
long, wailing manner, was repeated 
as if the boy implored .me to come 
to him, to pity. him, to help him. 
And this not for'a few minutes, or 
for half an hour, but for about two 
hours. . At. le 
came fainter fainter, and only 
ate at intervals upon the air, 
thing snbsided into’ the 
“Phe next post’ from 
bronght, the news of 
death. The letter said, ‘He 
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h the sounds be- 


le 


never ceased to ory‘ ‘Massa George!’ 
for ‘two Hours’ before he expired’ 


| Those two hours . were the very 


same during. which, the voice was 
our ir house-im York- 
+ Being onnown maater sometimes 
ns‘that we are at liberty to be 
até of 


Give ‘hot thy tongue too great 
liberty lest it take thee prisoner. 
A word unspoken js like the sword - 
in" the scabbard—<thine. verted, 
thy Sword ix ‘th another’s hands! 
—Quarles. 


GENTUS. —Nature gives ‘men a 
bias to; their, respective pursuits, 
and that strong propensity, I sup- 

, is what we mean by 

ichael Angelo is hindered in ‘his 

childish studies of art; Bafaélle 


grows up with pencil and colors for 
playthings. One neglects school 
to copy drawings which’ hie dare 


not to bring home; the father of 


‘the other takes a journey to -find 


his son, a. worthless teacher. M. 
Angelo forecs his. Rafaelle'is gui- 
ded into it, But each looks. for it 
with longing eyes. In.some way 
or other she man is tracked in’ the 
little fodtsteps of the’ —Wil- 
mot, 
4 friends, begins like a ros 
and then away like 
@ snow-wreath. .And why, my 


friends? ‘ Beéanse the married 
neglect to beas well pleasing to 
each other after marriage as hetorg. 
Bremer. 


LIKENESS OF SLEEP TO DEATH. 
How aweet alive in living death lie: 
Aud without dying, ak! how sweet to die. 

(Martial, 


“AN EVENING SCENE. 
‘They Indked ap into the sky whoap glow 


heard the walters’ splash, and the wind so 
ow, 


And saw each other's dark darting light 
‘Tito other. 
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Reppo, the or brother of Terese, 
t snd bearing name 
mon enough for any ragged bandit, 
had become, since we introduced him, 
a higher type of character than when he 
first st our attention. His —— 
eharfacter, now he had 
was the same as when a boy, but | it + had 
become ene and of a finer vr 
ture. He was po still, but Be 
a higher form, ‘considerable 
and edyeation: The Italian is 
very susceptible of being drawn out and 
elaborated iuto artistic character. Italy 


creates a new nobility—sends to every. 


sivilized nation an aristocracy of artistes, 

especially of the “yo of music. What 

wonder then tha should, like his 

foster sister, have one Of them ? 

what wonder that he should now be the 

aga tenore atthe opera house, where 
foster was prima donna? 

Ha! What has made this transforma- 
tion in this wild boy’s nature? What 
has made him un artiste, when not un- 
likely he would have become one of the 

itti, whom he used to visit in 
mountains when Terese was offended 
with him’ What had transformed 
—this would have been se to the prin- 
tenor singer of he had half 
cian 


e worshiped, and 


gave to her the wceptre of song. 


the Love! Here let 


ouster brother appear 
ibe pe 


the amen of the evening 
formance of opera, 


of Reme, where’ liv Spo 


pupt prima donna, 

r brother of | of Terese, His mood was 
not in ng with the soft sunny sere- 
nity arow nye seemed like the halo 
of ise fringing that abodé of art. 
Beppo, who had hepome known 
as Signor Farjnili, was a in 
hat bright looking . Imagine 

Cain, oF Esau or 
0 over his 
birth-1 t Waltes who 
had w and prevailed. Not that 
Sir Walter. had ‘the maiden’s love, 
have spen from their first 
meetings pe became the master of her 


was Torese’s sla 
took jn every desire and Tyne life. 
To be her ly t blessed 


her leye than 
sold soul to the Te hare 


kind. Until” Sir Walter it Maton came, 
this ho tood foate 
tee, for ebe loved the 
ca 
t 
beantiful abode of art on 


W 
room, were Sir 


donna. rese 
im to sing to 8 
opera, La Vesigle ithout near 
the window in a dark 


listening, was the fi 


plar 
re- 


Bat Wal 


in the 


uiet beautiful vi that guve birth to 
that acearsed 


Often have I been tempted to plunge 1 
dagger his heart 
dare not. rese would have senspected 
mo. She has read my love 
for her. Holy mother, how the 
ne r foster brother’s love for Terese! I 
e educated myself for her, and like 
hey have won the Bn of a 


singer. Mother of ‘God 


rival It 


Th ten. I was bu Seal bo of 


matching him, and by keeping 
is be- 


her, win her back from him. 
taofhed to his cousin, that I know, 
would leave Terese to me 
not eusfom fer to marry 
irla, nor artistes uf thé stage. 
They im take = gallant lovers, but not 
— the Ged who made me, 
it Sir W Sir Walter emplar wrongs my foes 
sister, I would plange my my dagger in to his 
heart, if I foto ed him h the 
world. I could forgive his naevens her, 
for she loves him, and.would be happy; 
and oh, holy mother! Beppo would 
neat have .his foster sister sacrificed to 
piness, but I would 
not forgive him if he trified with her. 
Oh, I would coy il Terese if Sir 

Walter Templar played her false.” 
The poor foster brother of the Hebrew 


rao Wa was not all dr He was as a 
i 


‘That 


secure his own h 


make 
it pen not be ee to see 
ppy he would have her Sir Wa 


hers. I was vé, am her slave, 
must ever ‘in, her alave. Oh, I can 
never wed auother! J hate all the world 
in my love for-her. Would tp the Holy 


Vi they had never met, and then 
Terese had been the wife of her foster 
brother. But she never gan love me now, 
as she does him. Fey dy I must be 
her slave still, for I love her as she does 
Sir Walter Templar, by age will be 


a titled Indy. 
I shall wifelesg and 
nd giye to them 


will nurse 
my love for their mothe 3 
Sach were often the ‘musings of the 


foster-brother’seqljtary ramblings, Like 


less or mis- 


all persons. of .a moody, ho 
to 


antbrapic chprapter, solitnde 
natyre’s ruling’ institation, 
often ‘talk to themselves,’ and he did 
that as of Ha that 
paradise of art on the subu 
to the magnificent voice of Sir ‘i 
Hat and there were — ho on on 
that aden, ie which, we «Walter as 
we 
Terese, with their frien rcs 


rick and guardian eater 


‘atilly "Tis. 


wife. In view. of 
would 


84 | 
ita majestic declamatery sve the 
NOT ALL LL. DROSS. e tempter waa near, 
Virgin, I shall go mad!” burst of bis coubtenance. was full 
BY E. Ww. TULL TULLIDGE. from the tortured soul of the herbes wickedness and beclouded woo thy 
CHAPTE ‘ “- kened our I very master, was app ry 
ER MIT for it the whole prospect of my | servant. face was no 
‘THE aah i ND THE FOSTER | life. From the hour hé came to ear _ present plots or designs of evil nat 
ifER, any one. There wis the stamp ot 


edness on bia countenagnee 
was an insinuating wickedness, 


ted that he cones 
vil ainy withont any peréo 


bis victios. He was a very Mephisto- 
cles in type. "Twas. , the valet. His 


master was Sir 


‘Signor Furinili! 


So softl 
the war but half 
from bis self-abstraction. it 
Fariniji,’ again was 


Sir 


me.’ 
‘My good 


if I your 
‘I am bnt a listener, S 
*Like myself, Signor 


ting] bat more emphatically uttered 
Well, Your business with 


nor 


nor.’ 
‘orl 


ears 
Eignor, I would cheat thé.m 


world of Rome 


to-night of one of'y 


r, somewhat rudely. 


hope I bave not 
‘ ‘Nor pleased nor 


ended. 


Signor. I see you have ao real 


with me. I am not disposed for, 


ssip.’ 
tion. I pray you’) 

‘ We nor I listen.’ 

‘Will you ba 

le Terese to you, Sigaor str 

I know you gallants.. She. ia my 


Good day; 


AST Siznor fon likea 
not dulcet tongue, 


not begin the 
*Hal arilini, suspicfous 
Ha! ha!S 


ou not jealous 


ce Q 

his voice rivals own. 
btleas the Signor was ina 

of of hia rival's voice, Sir 

Herbert. Let us g _bresk 


thechase? 


spell,’ insigyated S > 


abilities, is 
a wealth 
with suc 


| 


the cae love for his foster-eister: 
not 80 


nob! 


a voice tov. 


to 
your head’ before y 
will tell you s 


friend. 
Templar managed, We 


to 


4 
Fended. 
* Over) Dt ivi love 
: . he goodness evil.” 
| | DOAULITUL OT the suberbs Terese’s was 
, ntivi_and_his hie own, and tho he would have har- 
a te at 
if 
r 
Templar’s hono 
this, the hopeless | 
often in his solitary ramblings murmgr: 2 
T shall never know wifapor childrea 
) of mine. I have loyed Terese since J | 
rocked her in her cradle. All my 
thoughts, feelings and actions have been 
= thundercloud with passien, and threat. 
ter 
‘ 
| | your daggey so t 
not that my s¢ 
bullet through 
cou 
Far 
wa 
Do 
do. 
| 


“her 


\ 
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n‘otservunt rascal, 


veught the: right ¢ue? Bh. you admira. | 


bbeprince of villainy; whatthink you? 
ter ar 


* Loves: Terese, Sir Herbert’ 
to Our purpose ? 
mould him to our purpose 
Bir. Herbert.’ 


Rwidently the master Was elated with 


ne dedbt, would be a trump cardin | 


sluget to play against Sir Walwr 
empler;. but Saap--you cotild dot 


we aball be abi 
ti brother, Sir Herbert,’ 


think 

is 
a jucky trump 
Sf 


|; Onée sgain that day, the tempter found 
‘the Meter-brother fitting for 
bis It was after the sucs 


Tene use ty 
whore keen, 


whispering: They quick- 


in a hioment was be- 


He will wed het he 
<P think he will’ sot wed her; IT be- 
erred ‘When I said Sir Walter 


and voice. . 
for 

mould this jealous 

sballbe able to mould 


| purposes, 
performance of Terese’s opets.. 


the 


i 
? 
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Faz 


ry 


Morn 
of that 


to-morrow promiked to Terese, 
nad the soul of Sir Walter Templar is 
Iving in cheve. - 

Welt bas the immortal Shakspeare giv- 


enus the mission of the drama to hold 


the mirror np to nature. le that mirror 


ing aweking. Itis three o’clotk 


the acute 


‘ing out of a bean 


shared. 
Walter Templar cannot 


u the operatic stage, Walter and his 
fclend 


bad reviewed the history of the 


last four years, saw it with a new ligh 
aad was’ startted the 


lewed that had 
been s¢ insocent add delighthi! to them, 


and serlods spirit: aad as by 
aghtfulig watching bis trodbled 
watching | 
who aat by bls writing table 
ile, 70 
lide, young D’Lacy w —goncern- 
ing the doubéful fatare. So strongly in- 
ternal was the manifestation of Sir Wal: 
ter’s thonghts and feelings, that it seem- 
ed almost as if life was suspended ; but 
there was nothing rigid aad niarble- 
in bis appearance. There he sat for 
a soft, drogping. motionless 
whose suspended life had retired 
iteelf—as mourser whose soul had en- 
tered into the holy.of holies of its 


0 
to weep unseen for and 

ose upon three ia the motuing 


Fred is ln ul 


aweet repose, but Walter ts sho 
signa of reatlessness. Ex the af 


leat grasp of Fred’s hand pay way 
home, it is bis first 
of his thoughts ad 


at the opera house, with the Iaplied 
promise that to-morrow thy isstie ty him- 


Three in the mornlag of that prom: 
ised to-morrow, and it is ¢vidént from 


pain, care, of 
thought, and found trouble éscon 
strongly marked unos Sir Walter’s dark 
intellectual countenance, that there 
me not only the crisis in thé life 
erese, but alao that in tbe life of Wal- 
ter Templar. He has been stra 
mental since the revelation of 
night with such en intensity of thou 
fu wer that had almost stis 
physical animation, but itis three ia 
morning aod np morning star 
happiness of himself and the Hebrew 
Maiden had appearéd, Fréd had often 
of late felt a ._presentiment of some un- 
known Crisis, which might 
character and life of Sir Walter frum its 
resemblance to moon-lilumina- 
ed Night,to Night shorn 
of her glory and awful in her anceftainty . 
Terese 18 on the altar and if she 
consumed it will peat a boly love grow- 
. gifted aattire, or- 
phan surroundings and daily association 
witha master spiait. Walter is now also 
the altar, and if he is ¢onsumed it 
il be Dy the divinest fires and noblest 
passions of his soul. Will stern fate de- 
mand the sacrifice of both, or Wilt she 
save them both. Shafl they be consumed 
upon the altar built up by the purest of 
generous youth's intentivus and the dear 
associations of four years, a 
had hallowed and angela w have 


[t is three fn the morning and 


te-bis fate and hers. 

in the of 
row is ‘passed and a chan 
over the life of Sir Walter 
no longer ts (h@appearance of 
soft, drooping, motionless, 
melancholy—e mourning soal who 
entered inte its holy of holies to 
He better chaos now. 
rofound and mtind had been fo!- 
wing the intricacies and difficultiéa of 


the cate of Teréye and himself, and the 


bas met 


which 
oath of thetr future, bas brought 
fompesttans 


out of a déep calm into a 
ocvan. 


teutpter's jusidious speech evi- - The as if atruck Ij a 
bat -withent he turned ‘ f 
| Fo we bave 
W alter Te pfellow pa- | is 
pil of the prima donud. Sir Herbert.’ he 
Adal the foater-brother 
aay, 
he would, but gpt u 
prima donna. “lew, my denr 
unless we ® them, T 
| Walter Templar and he 
wedding bis cousin, what folio 
will become his mistress.’ 
by Dev, wandering, ear: 
more ,t Wells , slandering, villain, 
sate, nese dark plota with would deal with hint deal with 
‘ a i 
only, could live, He an- ed to iuto thine, before this should 
ainster with bis peculiar sof happen. Mak you I do not watch and 
1a spite of Sit Herbert's the 
a few | 
moré than he designed, and strangled him 
| outright 
‘house your hold, good Signor,’ and 
exceph when needed. ald be bad a loose told, yout 
gould the devil.’ | “Wil scattered the 
When Be agreed with Wis master, he was. The voice of Snap; which had not lost 
in tof repeating his words in | ite soft firsinuation even in such an exci- 
the ve. Pariuili to himself 
i he released grip upon Sir Her- 
bert’s throat. Thé barovet, half stran- 
gled, was caight by his vale and the 
singer Walked on. 
ve our ce 
when you ro mre amiable mood: 
‘Dam t 
Gan jew ax ve words which will put 
‘Not bo, Sir Herbert, Tlike it. Not 
As the carritgeé drevé away with | 
hls snecesatul pasil comfortable te you of coarse,’ Imagine 
Another w.’ 
4 x Who kuows ‘He did not give one, Sir Herbert,’ 
ter." 
"he And r Waltet the hero, Sit Her- punish him for this’ | U 
in & proper fe would I, but use him first, Sir 
“But shall we-be able to mould bim to 
The, te valet ‘Yes. Wat you to 
Was con pad bed so provable: wenn the 
3 singer to advance a few steps | death of yourself at the bare suggestion. 
BOTT, He will leok at the picture you gave him ' 
| uiitil he believes it reality, and then for 
“pen, the the stiching poiut, Sir Herbert.’ 
CHAPTER 
Walter wilt talks his thir 
| 
| 


2 


> 


“et 


~ « 


it pith: 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


ia the morning, and years shall: 
pass away ere Walter Templar will again 
strike us with bis'resemblance to glorl- 
ous mioxted, stat 
ht; he, night, dark anf aw: 
jo its uncertainty. Will fate vvertet 
iim again, appéar in bis former persnpa- 
ion exoept the regretful memory of 
those who loved him well? 
‘O Fred, my friend —my brother, how 
peaceful thou sleepest, dreaming per- 
chance gf happiness with thy betrothed, 
while the companions of that romance 
e brightoées of thy picture makes 
e. blacker ‘by contrast. O Terese, 
He stolé softty from his’ chawtber, 
which had become oppressive. Sleep 
with thé elements of his soul tempesttt- 
ous and bis mind npon the rack? Nay, 
that was impossibic. As well bid the 
ship in the mightiest storm to rest’in 
motionless qifict. or' the raging elegrents 
ot that storm itself to tranquil peace, as 
fo bid Sir Walter Temptir now to sleep. 
{ate the garden—into the gurden, Wal- 
ter Tewplar. Vent—vent for thy feel- 
ings afd thoughts—rént, vent to the 
Phpos anil stotin with{n thy sou’, 
Walter, Walter? how’ is it with 
‘thee? Beloved, of the vet Terese! 
how is. it with thee? wailed the Hebrew 
‘maiden upon ber sle¢epless gouch. 
Where is thy Waltzr. miNeat How 
Tt id dark “withont, no 
uigon nor star ‘tn the sky. our 
‘to the motaing ot that promised to-mor- 
Tow, maiden; and thy Walter is in the 
gacden, All without le clothed with the 
thick drapery of darkness, tor ‘it is the 
black season of the year. Thy Walter 
‘Is in, tHe, garden, Terese, waiting 
morping Of tie ‘promised ‘to-morrow’ 
“« fever of mind und impatience to speak 


thee of. the issue to bimsetf and 


hee. It inthe morning,” but 
mopping seins not bave come. Omi- 
‘to thy Weloved apd thee! 

“the season of the year; dark is nature 
Without ; in the sky fo moon nor star! 
Suth is thy. Walter in the garden, mai- 


Dark is 


How shall thou ‘be’ illaminuted 


en : 
* fle will not spiirn the offering be- 
Cause Teryse is a peasant child and be a 
noble of proud, wealthy’ Eng- 
Jand, 
“spised ontcast people?’ | 
_. Terese, had repeated this assjrance to 
heraelf many times, for in it she found 
consolation of gertainty. Walter 
: with his somew bat hetrodox and defisot 
character..which made him disposed to 
ilo what otbers would not do on the side 
nature's claims and the ingyniousness 
of unartifcial map, would, sbe well 
knew, choose: ber sooner for what she 
. was and what they bad been together in 
he past. than he would had abe been an 
empress, 
of his outbursts of soliloquy as be 
, paced the garden-walk, illustrates the 
correctness of the maidgn’s view of the 
gharacter of Sir Walter Témplar. 
ot Tell me. not. of propriety ! 
‘Phe priety of onr past is here—here 
- jn my own t. bad power to wina 
heatt--I had one myself to 
Foe t ere lies the wrong, the only im- 


r that] ama daaghter of a de- 


riety to me; and tothis was blind 


ro 
as igd so long, perbaps, because blind- 
_ hess, was. bliss, and the revelation of 
our, darkness: made visible. All 
| impropriety I would havespoken 
_ way witha word. would have suid, 
Terese be my. wile! I would have said 
worid, Terese, the gifted maiden, 


asant girl.’ Lwoald bave anewered, ‘she 

a child of genius’ weuld td 
those who deemed that character plebe: 
ian, ‘ Perese' is the wite of Sir Walter 
Templar aye,;und bere main: 
tained her in taut against 
ali gdinsayere of my class. Ob! but while 
élation of tove would bave: made giork 
ously ilinminative, there was bid behind 
the cartuin of blisstul 
with Terese, the betrothal to my cousin 
and tbe expectations of my ‘family. This 
hes changed a bright opebing day of 
love which Lsaw-not, yet felt its blessed; 
neas into a dark future which I: dreamt 
"Phat‘atone was. the view that.made 
all dark to Walter Templar ; that was 
the threatening cloud which Terese 
held aad tremuied as she gazed. In its 
darkness and the crossingxin their path, 
love was host ia the labyritb. 


CHAPTER 


BLREANOB THE DETROTHED: | 
. PEBESE BELOVED |! 
Lovet earth thon art) 
| - Asm anseen raph, webelieve iv thee 
fuith whuse martyrs.are the broken beast Le 
But neve yet have seen, nor @’er,sbal! 
‘Thy mind has made thee as peopled hbeavet, 
to a tho image 
As haunts the Uahusnched oul, 
‘ried, wrun tiven.*” 


Eleanor Courtney, bis.cousio, was the 
betrothed of young S 


ita. 

fr Walter Templar. 
Lis parents, and Sir Richard 
Courtney, who, struck by the. remarka- 
bie resemblance which existed between 


acter; very naturally, though 
wisely, had looked upon 
mates when maturity should: oéme, .In 
the of the select exclusive aris- 
toeracy of England, the proper mating 
of femilios is an all-important matter, 


of his house, and Sir Richard Courtoey 
ter than Walter as the husbaad of Sir 


Ty representative of the Templars and a 
fitting | repreaeutative of the Courtneys. 
Indeed it. was evident from the. extreor- 


between him j@nd his copsin Elennor, 
that he was niore a Courtuey than Teni- 
plar. What wonder them that his pa- 
rents and usele shouldentertain the very 
lausible design of mating Walter and 
-bileaner, and as hie father Sir Walter, 


the guardiunship of his anele, Sir Rich- 
atd, everything in the fotare seemed to 
“favor that design as one which woald 
fulfill itself most naturally, and without 
‘across. Doubtless also it would) had he 
npt have met Terese aud been associated 
‘with ber in ‘so delightful a romance in 
which love: had sprang up in thu hearts 


of the heart of Terese, whi¢h also flashed 
t the revelation of bis, own. 


the ruling spirit of Walter Templar pos- 
sessed over her, Terese, #8 remarked 


his sy 
pathies, and hers ran upen him. “She 
was, in fnet, like the plastic wax upyn 
which was stamped hig amage. and. ehar- 
acter, Bat Ewanor was Walter iw her 
natare. The Creative: Mind. sed 


is my Wife! Had they tuld me. “be is a hel fasbigued ber jv: the jimaye 


-Walter,aad Eleanor in person aad ebar-— 


proper 


and as Walter was the onjy sop. and heir | 
‘without a son, who could-be chosen, bet-_ 
Richard’s eldest dayghter. He would | 


‘represent in himself the bead of hie fa- . 
ther and motuer’s beredite-_ 


dinary resemblance in ebaracter and pur-— 


died when he was a bey aad left him to | 


of both. This was the matter’ which 'so | 
_tronbdled Sir Walter since the revelation | 


By the subtle mesmerie power which: 


betore, bad grown te think his thoughts, 
.| feel bis feeliuga, was affected b 


= 
and likeness of (Welter. She 
type of one Hebrew dad vei here- 
intitle the ofthe 
Assyrian captain to free her people end 
sdve the holy'city. Sueh a deed) was the 
sublime Kleaner worthy to 
What’a rivat for Terese? More, than 
a rival was Eleanot. Had: abe! 
more, Terese had won th prize for Whieh 
opers aimed and her Walter7would 
morrow to ate tie happy teste, tel) 
her that ‘their path was wsthpué n ierése 
in love's the fu- 
ture before them was day, met night.’ ~ 
But Eleanor was the betrot..ed-of Wal- 
ter. She was member of higvfamily 
for when he wuld giverhis fife, / She 
was also a twin soul made-imthe dame 
moald, for whom ‘he weola bie 
life thousand tides? And’ he té 
how stood the case? ‘Titre wre nd 
to ‘her created whom shu 
froin of view as hen Gou- 


sin Waiter. ‘There might te midtiy’ 

‘potets, ‘bat in 


with all-that pridesf finifly 
so strongly traited Walter s 
"Bat the p:i'e of in belhved, 
was the pridd of an affectidnale yéaring 
Now, thie love of family 
ev deeply avd entirely the chatat 
Bir Walter Templar and his dudsin’ Elea- 
nor was, n ride of ari;t8gracy and 
clan, bt ae of and 
‘tribe which existed’ in dase 
birth, dnd’ whe 
tions were ‘po hay lofds Of 
aud pasturage. Tere agaly aie tor 
Courtuey resemble Judith the 
hervine, perhaps in vhis trait 
‘she ‘and Walter Jewnls type 
character. What theh’ 
turee such domthant-soyle shal stab 
-between this: fumily' love, betwada't 
‘an ope cradle: Who'grew up 
strong woman's 'loVe, tetamred by Wal 
ter with all the inténeity of parsiom 
‘ate nature, cannot prevuil woless Ete 
nor give her 
ee. 
Blgapor would have her'dbusin 
Walter’ E:hperor’ of thie world ‘tite 
possessed the power, and ‘Would have 
‘soone? bin dead ‘fm Flory’than’ die 
‘honored it life.’ "Terese ig he? 
loye would follow 
“phase of his life, éven ‘sh 
mark his footsteps, und ori 
‘soul. She would béws the'dnyel of Mere 
weeping over bip, aud bis e of 
ry would be to'ber's horrid 
Walter in futn' 'wodld avd Eles- 
‘nor Empress of tlie ‘and he 


“have battled for lier against & host. 
fees hi Would jeste tn hi 
fal ven ge would he take a 
Terese be would abelter fr be 
would a tender child: vor b 


had helped 

lle Were partly, 

er mind aad 
positive spirits of same re 
reae waa hwwpedipm, She was thé one 


‘ 
| 
in 
it 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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‘8? 


mind 
we thy 


her od 
ta! 


be 


How: 1é APPEASE OFPRND- 
Dientrn Ths «following 
storyris the. reund of \Patis 
tid occe | 
sion\i! seems seb Baron 
Réthichild) .of'iFraekfort. 


wes 


. gone ditk net “even” lift” 
nis Taube 'a ehalr, 


msm ‘nbotit: titles; 
de: Baror-idids' notvheat 


+ 


Dib 


been writing an an’ 
Shanghais.” The following .is 


Wihpsisdent 
‘things :as-thone come out of | 


Bacon swooned at each 


Baron Baron “4 


shal 
aud. 
ertig he. 
ot was not percept- 
The water: of the 0, Was 
face. A huge, ball, 
ing, “pit b, the at 
“wn? Tw. bed tod 


in 


what’ 


tip 3 


Ww 
h 


of tim, 
d ehitching 


belt 


up. wheucver be 
lage, At 


uglit, 


long wool 
his neck, | 


n 
with ¢x 
“etl! is, Waa, exacuy 


j 


irie, the, 


OF, ber, | 
CTs. 


my feet, flinging 
fearful 


“| fortusetely: mine made 


yane on 
the peril 
kp Accomitnot resist laugh- 
as when locking ota 

We 


te) the On he 


denge drove 


Sigh. 


| looked over the 


shed.on to 


on. was, 


nder’ e, I dropped my legs 


embracing, hig } 
hair 


“soph, 


we, ‘went 


> him 


te 


would hot:have slain 


dust from 

{ 


seca, this-from 
withatif-4 eow then 
biel safes weer neanky 
We bivohacked 
| over the 
kOwards thie il) pricked the foam- 
last \steetol; jand: he 
|. brought me cleverly within-a. bua 
dred yards of ite base. t-was now 
to. take, ofmy- dusky 
companion. tould hare 
hima leaned’ over hia back. 


refrom his thick 

ped Gown over his: tail, and, 
as saying {dood night, 
ran with all mys (towards, 
ses aud, sitting 
-dews upon alooscehoulder of rack, 
moan 
My tate 


“was still shining rightly. 


companion had-halted not far from 
where him; and stood 
ring back with :adobk-of extteme 
was some- 


néere. 


oll though some, burning to beck. bis 
Was, pouring dom my. pavscs but 
throw anyeelf at dbp feet: 40 be mi 
| 
| 
| 
<with: ‘lawghten| as sat, se- | 
| Scalp: 
oy 
petne Hitless, and qome  wDdlgt teat | 


= 


"HATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 


DNGLISHMAN. 
Men and nations, as we 46 
are not al er to be blamed or praised for what 
are. We donot say that im moral character tlity 
they wistied it, sometinres be different, - 
but, im respect to tastes, ubits, excellences, eccen- | 
indebted to the controlling influences 
cuntstances, acting for the forthation 6f their 
We 


national character). 


the ease of theDine, Gorman ahd French 

jet Ws now refer particularly to that very charactert 
tic representative of the Anglo-Saxon race—the 
‘lishman—and how far the fifluences of 
elithate and history can be ‘traced: in his 


pounded being in respect to 


ake : 
-ble 


anid too di 


of 


‘Fhere is genefal blending of the peculiari- 


hence has 
a extremes of character. 


h 


approach to be easily invaded; but heis. Godef course hes done ith 
‘mvach more ean be traced to the combined blood of the 


‘@ucisnt warriors of Baxony, 


he first to associate their institutions, 
‘vases, to mingle their blood with the native Britis 
were the invincible legionaries of her Ro- 
man werors. . Here is a pecu of England, | 
whenever succesfully invaded, she has always ended 1; interest 


will 
rbing Her conquerors. In this ; r way the heal 
race have built up English and ‘eolumn deyoted to’ their peculiar persuits. Bnitting, 


American been produced by an overruling erochet work, embroidermg, and many other 


t Germanic race—the Anglo- | plain and ornamental ladies work, together 
record of fashion in matters of drew, 80 fax as each 


Saxons no longer. ‘Then 
thé sea kings of those days—co 
succumb in turn to her institutions, and engraft their » 
warlike stock upon her hard 


the Normans, the 


ined warfare in those times, hy a contributed their 
martial prowess and their’ chivalric ‘blood in the for var 
mation of English character; from whieh fime on | and/ a music’ 
English history is one eontinued story how daring | pe » ath 


ol tl 
rev thet ome end 


Denmark, Normandy, and 
-d¥en Rome, which has — blended with that of her 


the wild and 
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tried briefly to uy 


oh the 


force but 00 
You find in wre | 
of other 


mental but strong, 
when he stepped upon 


| orte ; this can be in bis 
his ' ‘musio,| | 


trengtlis dt 
to the imdagmation 


and 


uiz saysg We are unceasin 


| 
| 
ters jUustrated wil from time to 
be our ‘trast the’ 
nquered her ‘but to } ditions now. made will help to congtitgte our mayiixiie 
if 


wes of des- Barons 


deal and | 


_ English charac 
Mueh of the strength of of only of | ornamentation, dit 
ition as: sea girt isleo—too far away, | ed to stand. It is no accident has made the E 


been more to call out the energice of stability, and kiss 
to feed the taste for show-—hence he is leag hin artiss 
Britons. She is an illus-* but more a mechani. Great ” on solid construction, 

ely unfertill im design: | Utility is the 


tory, an very furniture, the ehief.feature da ail 
sunny climd lke 


every fireside, 


each bringing of wich notices, criticisms, and ‘anmecdotes és 
bee characteristics, The fusion of | will interest the mutical portion of our readers, 


88 
| such races as these conld, but 
Ve do not need to ‘wouder why the ao 
mall an island should tipon “whith 
pus spirits of such :races; combined, it, w 
éen more wonderful if they, had. sueceeded 
While we trace the hardy curator of the Engiish- 
is qther peculiarities are as clearly, derivable. |, 
| nd tuterage—his ‘honesty and 's ‘from 
Saxon race~his seamanship ‘froth the. 
race, while for his comtmercial chasacter ho is doubt- 
less indebted to his geographical guition' on the 
way of eommerce. but 
mechanical. people could have been 
on such shores, with ‘such « ‘history. ‘The: 
as the Frenchman, b raised ino 
Harittes'so clearly his own ‘as the Frencirman or the | jand, and 
German possesses. He has strong peculiarities, we. genial clime, There has beén ‘n im his: 
admit, but they are ‘net so mach his own as they ate of circumstange to cultivate; ‘dn large stgle, 
iy the trading world to have time for abetract enquiry ; 
ia > much Jostling and struggling and hold, to 
prfect French exquisiteness Belidity is; 
Be. sitions, Like her language, b necessity the Englishmian’s 
blending of the most approved expressions of the | 1. Exbersen, 
, 
‘teiona instance of the rest lt 
epecimens.’ 
e simgular mixture of race ‘ ran De bracec 
English history, is remarkable,as not being merely 
‘the union with inferior of decayed of the 
nations referred to; every addition she has reecived produce those. 
from any of these nationalities, has been from their took 
hardiest, their: most’ advehturous, their most darmg d French ¢harweperis-: 
DOK LOC AS of Britain, find her 
gged experience, \to prodtce the Englishman 
and Dresens time, 
Saxons—invaded Eng 
3 listinction and beeome 
al classe 7 
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into universal literature, so 
m.her primative, form of, simple song 


and clothes herself in . 


aol, students in the art of 
wrocution and the: » 
travagant courtesy we may dub any person who sings, 

plays a fiddle or tants a piano, of mausie or 
, Bet in the musi 


Be 


J 
, after they are before the 


tion tq ‘rénelr the extrertty capaci thei 

beliéve, rehearsed. hia great part 
it ta never afterwards gave it at a 


sip an 
‘thelr ‘voice, 'in few are no fit for 
solo singers, “Shey thea becortic teachers of others 
in, the art of vecalization. And not only is:it required 
the: ssional world fur public singers to graduate 
mn regplar musical education, but profes¢ors and com- 
be theorists and masters in the science of 
‘man is;ncither a professor of the science 
of music wor a composer be¢ause he can play on or 
Mach an instrument, arrange  pieee of tmusie, or ev 


’s works and by using—not solt- 


gigantic harmonics. No | 


musical festival Withott considerable preparatory ex- 


hitect skilled fn the 
braces in hid knowledge 
torical -. of . 
tune. 
relations 
each 


in theoretical 


‘Mr. David O; Calder 


in the 


me of harmony. 


stands the laws sod forms of literary composition, the 
ter who is learned in the theory of art, 
of architecture, ¢i- 
music 
This 


Utah has in 


the 
mhore Of thie th and his- 


branch’ 


their puptls, and musical” students composer 


education ia. Germany and 


tarted ott as the. pioneer of | 


_ class teaching. He has in Mr. Curwen’s new nota- 


Mr, Curwen is 


tor Thothas is decidedly at 

here, ag the conduegor and leader of orchestral 
bedies, and since his arrival in this city imstrumente 
tion has titade rapid strides. Our next is theory 
and professional training: 
be established, and when our 
? come g ue we must be -able to 

‘to them our diplomas not our parchment, but in: our 
professor's Knowledge of musical science to the-very 
intricacies of counterpoint—to the mort clahorate 
ing —ovher men’: problems. The man who under- 


The profession 0 music mtist oy 
Macfatfrens and Professor” - 


| MUSICAL SCIENCE. 
the growth of the springs up among 
7 the un: | 
tof | 
| 
z 
poetryiwhen far advanced, brings to | itis; Pie same in 
rated. wé have ¢athedral music. 
resembles the musical vérvice 
‘atacitated of the rove which they belong. Masses, anthems, | 
music riser and Lather’s'hymas show their type.. The oraterio 
| resembles thp epit.poem translated into ‘another tongue 
ym: untutored voices and | of art, with the same game style, the 
naFfistic Votaries, but a volumn of creation fron: the | same mtajestic elaboration ; the high class drama and 
oped ey Se thie-harménic monareh Handel, | ‘novel find a sister exposition in the opera, and thus F 
a Menelah g the almighty majesty ofhis Hallelu- | all the schodls of coriposition in every branch 
Mestre ‘gtatid con mass to Deity) ‘Fhe | most have the same 
Fas of capacities and forms forall | same: forms;:the sane. historical relations, 
ed of the jes of the tniversé, dnd ef ule Grats 
ipterpretations she is -no lenger. dependant on | to ‘both.’ A" madter and” of | 
hor upon uncouth utterances | composition, if his ear, be enough, and his 
theorists, professor uate in theory, tén | eomposition . inte language own 
and her million: votal artistes, endowed with natare’s | théory and skilled in combinations | 
rerests gifts of Voice, celebrate her fame. no thedrist and has harmonies for wliich 1 find no bye 
“Ti América and” Europe professors of music and | in my art... He can say hear bow he has prepared 1 4 
jpeofessional Vocalists pass through the grades of mu- | subject, how masterly he po it, how \effee- 
es, how consistant his de t, how 
his progress, how culminating Ina powers 
fects into a grand finale, or he cam assert the reverse . 
| = | and criticise even untutored genits in 4 sister art. He | 
‘eb profession, titles and deplomas are not so conferred. | ‘shall go even farther and say that niusical Ged 
holds any standing in: the ‘profession Sach am age oF has the mas- 
& regular mutisical education) and star | siveness' and metaphysical sorceryy or Ttalinas 
eminent masters of vocdlisa- | rience and elaboration, Fretth 
| ers of train- | delicate elakicality, or English solidity, simplicity an® 
ing public, princtpal'singers | power. 
take daily dil bevere exereise in their art of vocaliza- Uatil, very. modern times the theory of baxmeny 
was preserved im an unwritten tradition. Before thia, 
masters of harmony handed down their science to | [ m. 
his translation of Cherabini, and Arnold Merrick’s 3 
translation of Albrechtsberger, the master of Beetho- 
ven, with Dr, Marks’ latef.and more'advanced works, 
have made of volame. 
, tion, a systein which the profession never will reeéive 7 
and which be superseded ; but 
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me itis his best 11108 resentative char r nu 

ent oo this mast he vended ‘until h 
The public OpitHén tobe Hint as yet 

veliett Ad ‘the charseter in whith bis highest 

efforts. that it more his 

east of the grentest pance is ve ors 

at 

tiful and tonching { Hentiments 
tito! eg und very strong in its poftraitare 
of a tearicss, patrioti¢ denquneer, yet certainly hot 
the melo-dramati¢e and sensa order, Riehelieu’ rau 
prong th the highest of firs} class plays. . 

Damot’ and Ha,” Mr, “Lyne js! y great, but 
¥ orest,‘lié forte higher than they. Pintare’ 


a‘Ridhard,’ his ‘Shylock’ him fitted dor a Shake- 


his. ‘Bialmlien e, states- 

peal chélien ’ ing and movib}? before guze—tangible 

ts for a few n his wharacter and giori- 

ous é m of power and indomitable mind, is a pon pet 

for the eee No actor who ever lived or eyer will, cas pos- 

ke‘ Richeliew’ greate hiyself—cannet 

Pineal With too much nerv wer and genius. 

s is hoteo With every ‘not that 

we tank the Oardinal above Sbakspeare's imniortad oreation— 
perbaps beet, bnt it will bear more volume, than, 


be being who is in corporeal surroundings 


Catnot this’ ‘be tinderstood how too riiuch weight and 
an bée giver 'to the very highest ‘eunceptions? For in- 


to music for an example. The whole universe pef |. 


not 


Hallelujah ehorus, ta the Lord God 


mare fill it with and emphasis, 
case with other choruses of or’ ay: 


elroras is in the ofatorio forts.” To en 
that Mr: Lyneiis capable of personating the great dardénal, 


‘Richelien” ip the’ “drama,” is 


therefore: bestowing upon him a strong enlogium. . It is too 
much to aek, even for an eminent actor, the ation'that 
he gave the déharaéter its ‘utmost expression. A’Mucready 


could not do If a greater than’ he’ be possible, he could 
barst the part by the tproe of his genius. For an actor to be 
equal to thie part jhe must not only greet 
‘si¢a} furee derive from, physical weight, but be must 
e highly endowed with the nervous power and subtle ineta- 
ical qualities of hature. All these qualities are wonderfully 
Lev though in the cast of an aged staveeman. 
whose muasiive sword! that dlovye the stalwart Mogiiaber to the 
waist, is Jnid aside -fur the feathered pen which takes the sor- 
cery of magician “mind. There are parts‘in Richelieu.’ and 
those tov parts where this nervofis power and étib- 
Ye nidtdphy sical qualities 60 predontinate, that/they alone bup- 
port the weight of the ebnracter and give and menving wo 
the Cardinal ty transitions, Take the, Jast e¢ene for in- 


stunce. A dying inun is reenscitated to catch upon his 


vhoulers the ut of an empire again, stamp the Spaniard 
tinder his feet 1h of Absolute power, and erash the edd- 
spiracy in’one greaf grusp. But he is very feeblerold 


indy by the migit of Franee, ambi- 


igs, 1 bave 
€ conception. 


tion, and se lime ub Whose yvice 

thee stifl.” A resifscitation js, 
ningiea! power of ‘ichelida’ awe every: ‘person- 
him. wren to the King, par the ebnspirators, 

end ben nerve bataeny tod ita wee iffluenee 
the andignce aud aguate every nerverol the louse. If, the 
tor fail in this he Ioses.the greatest: of ‘Richelieu." 

Mr. enzie a goud ‘Baradas,’ yet ‘With sume 
we éudo¥se the ‘réinarké of the Telegraph. tras 
strong strong mannerisnis are shways both 
goud wud had jubt us they; ane Diecly or badiy mixed, praine 


-goudenpy puling in general Lerips not, be 


rica. fur they make up both the cifects and def vets: of act- 
Aine!" DiMaapent, Was art. de 
*Siear DeBeringheon, pleased as,and Meé Gitser! wns uosteat. 
Ar. Lindeay des. rves more ‘fo 
give, lim, Francoig ’ is filled, and we deen 
that managers huye not vic Wed the ‘Pa Ke 
licd ent him. "The man who! ean phy tn 
‘oun ‘the Curdinal in his old age. . he 
icht-lien’ jis ene and draw frow bim a. speech mhich 
the house. ; ‘Pat np the eword, States can be saved 
‘The pen ie wi; than the, sword.” 


. founder and director of several 


“Oratorial 


Weunderstand from: Calder; Jeadetnf the 
Desertt Musical Association; that Mr; John Tublid 
ib) ‘tty be brought before the votaries of: ennsid 
Uthh,' fittighing teadhct of siriging and» diaster 
Thorough: Bass and Cothterpoing: This! gentletnan 
was fdr many years teachet of Cathélic cathedral 
choirs’ in Eyglard;: an clast 


following is letter from {the ‘Lio 


at Newport, is mbout teibe. 


Sig ot y th ial. yon are 
ro 


Wishing you ol good. Prechain: dear oil 
timony of Mr 
ot the, N oy il» 
‘Po not withetan 


dreamt of ¢ neko, of # dreauitof 

of the im poesible things conceived py jn sheep: 

only before hae an fh en; 

extremities» 

fornted entirely of 

rilliant,. coreert, u 

about to leav 


society will: doncert f 

men. lihve an: opportunity of, their respect for 

him and esteem Tor his talents. 
Weymouth T. also founded wa. harmonic 

cietyand gave with 

possession niimerous reviews Oratario, converts. 
| gixert there: One of a eeried from 

Sir’ rt. will bo: enough, to. Mer. 

‘Tullidge. was. ackiiowledged. by..the very: leads, af 
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hich ‘HOw return. am 


tt ‘I pereeive that fhany-of- 
bage stated, arisg the blunders 


al rations. suggest fur your cons erat 
you to parton toy not 


“\gnawer the many at. happy 


sing iit th¥ West lata) wad 
bY SHY te 


biker Geotigd told ‘ide. he 


es ity ays ate 
BE Chaj Royal; thé: ‘many 


and the fiuishing ‘teac 


school, tfter she 


‘th test bpera singer of the 


“world rehowned Tfanitleon 


Po 
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WEEKLY ‘DIGEST 
th the early part of te week rotors 
prevailed of ‘Yor’ peace, in 
whieh tho, Nost 


‘OF NEWS. 


hern Government were, 


said to be. taking the initiative. 
French Minister was declared to have 
offered the “sérvices of his Gotetnment 
negatiator. -Thuraday’s. news; de- 
the truth ofthe statement. ‘Then 
thit Cornmisston dom- 
ually of ahd Repub- 
icans to meet similar,.ape ap- 
pointed by Jef. in) whieh: Alex. 
was figure The 'tiéxt 
ment hal Gen McClellan, w was 
of Democrats on a viait 
‘to’ Richmond and négotiate for peave on 
Basis ‘of the Union. 
Sherman (the prominent Union 
General) i is said to have been effecting a 


panic fn by” bis ad- 

Atlante, tho, itary 

lately acquired by the  Northwis simould- 

“éritig im ‘rains, atid-al thé fhetories, mills 


and foundries, and 
ate destroyed. . 
A’ *proposition ions: fos 


wis lately voted if thé Sen 


of the male slaves and om 
‘them on the’ defences of, the Capital. 
on Genexal Grant's opinjun. is, it appetra, 
that the Southern Confuderaey. “isa 
mere ‘shelli” There are’ ‘no indications 
of winter. quarter’ yet. 
s army dé - 
The rebel Genersl “Breckenridge is 
to Baye lately defeated Gen, (illem 
ons stand of colors 46 


:prisoners 


of the topic ef this. week's pews... 


Chesterton. 


Bey conspiracy to take the lite’ of 
‘the Enyperor of Austrian has been  dis- 
opxered, . The Turkish Gorernment has 
iron clad..The "Danes have 
passed the treaty for péaeein their lower 
At the Miyor's bavtuet, 
‘th London, Lord niérston expressed 


his hope that the-. contending, sections of 


this country will sben te ‘ternis.. 


_ Maximilian, the new Emperor of Mexi- | 


ia haying trouble, with stinng Re- 
party | thoasand 
have Guttenthéd” theméelyes 


agninst him at He intends fo 


beseige thom there, himself, -aeeompany- . 


ing his -In Italy they rer digcuss- 


nest y the ofitheir 


seem to be their 
dislike of English rule towards. abbther 


ndostan the na- 


three 


“A most storm af 
at Sessions, Part of ithe 
roof of the Fabériacle there: ‘has 
been blown away) a tt 
of the fragments. being. left, . Ses, 
sions seems to be cxeunpted from 
that gréat rale which tempers the 
wind to ‘the, short! 
it- isn’t lamb? understand 
that'it takes’ man with 
atent steel breathing’ 
in, Sessions ; an 
must never wi & pair 
of small gra ~ ks 
et, Peatly to liook on’ “PVery- 
thing but the Kanyons gets’ blown 
away there ly. Que aman 
Pop himself” by on’to-a 
Day? bat’ he was'a man 
ed from the. way 
to: have ‘disdppeared, that at 
at, ‘this chn 
ong). pork, tubs, aud 
mules legs e/Tabemacle shin- 
gles: each: other high: in air 


that, settlement. 
‘até House of Georgia... Inthe same | 


(ate propositions were made to impress 


“THe Meat MARKET 
grant addition has ‘beer to 
our city market lately to 

it now presente * a Big t 

a hog.” Don't betright- 
ened—we have this fiformation 
from a fat. porker who visited there 
lately. As ele Dickens. would 
say; the porker ‘came to the'cbn- 
clusion that,‘ all flesh was pork,” 
and came away diagusted. . Utah 
must be moving somewhere into the 
vicinity of Greenwich.» Megt at 
thas market‘is, adorned’ ‘with rib- 
bons ; polite butchers. do: up your 


family in delicate paper; and 


request the priviléxé of seuding it 


home! “ Sendingit home!” , Can 


we ever forget how -in ithe garly 
days of that market'weha¥e been 
seen by an admiring public with a 


lump of suct in one hand and -ome- 


thing on a skewer held ont at arms 
length in'the othcr, making down 
the back strect, at blood heat, in 


confusion, regpectf ully requested by 


every third man‘te stop and. leave 
“that ere here.” It nearly -kills 
_us metely to think of it, and we are 
pot sensitive. How the Daily's 


endure“it, nervous arc, we 
cannot 


Tun 
looking 


was broken on the passage here, 
and found té be oné entire 
We were told mournfully” b 

friead of ours, that net so mre te 
feet hy three remained 


glass,’ intended to ‘dior 
the, lowel end of Ciodbe’s new store, 


regenerated)” to a 


sure. We ane 


fe i] asa for two years 


and waa: swallowed) y a dig 4 


He nearly diskogated, his ne 
and twisted of six 


thretizely és 

lated . that 
exactky:'two hundred idifferdmt po- 

n fait, e go jt 

principle of a trig. 


his ces ashe went, 


lest he over thé same 
place twice. 


“Row we t 
by threewe mttst be “getting ne 
bettér very fast.” 
FOUNDED.ON Fact—Thedear 
fenee and 
softly whispered, “So you've 
» have 
ti 


vice, 
vill "den for thes eight 
We felt the truth of the thah’s 

advice. We swore we'd never 

“for never! We 
and the old ‘man went his way, and 
‘while we thank’d great rovidenee 
for such. @ timely visit, our old 
friend visited our. wo 
chasers, told them: the cal ‘not 
get dtr’ onions now for léds /than 
ered, them.the whole of 
his for were! thunder and light- 

ning— sold shetn,”"too! “ON, golly 
goshens, i is “sich” life—yea, 
Tuk BATHERAAs nobody 


know# hiéw the has 


until they ane | it in the 

as all respectable papers shed 
weather dnd as we are's ‘respecta- 
pane we” tthe“ to 
time have ta describe ‘the . weather. 
This:week it-hae been a little eold, 
and Hittle warm, and then’ litthe 


more, ¢old, ‘thata Httle 


Tiere was one 

‘hat not quite ucarly, 
We: think -this avery. impor- 
‘tant ‘item, Showld “it ‘ever oceur 
the tay rely upon bav- 
ing the earhest through 


+ 
ot the aWerk 
; 
} 
| 
| 
4 
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| | 
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ALROY 


~ A TALK OF: 


the sound grew nearer and -eerer, 


booded hawk. Then six 
rsemen in rich dresses. —_ them a 
an, mountéd> On a steed, 
its forehead “witha star, 

he rider was middie aged, handsome, 


eng He was plainly dressed, 
but the ‘staff of his hunting ae was 
of Gamonds, blade of 


wf 


Nubian eunuch. with their scarlet 
dresses 


battle-axes, and the 


ng atthe same 

dager on on lip, to prevent any 
This was the first intimation 

had 


that he stspected, that he was a visitor 


® 


f t the ef the commander of the 
The ¢ turned downa wild 
7] and windiug walk, whith, after some 
4 time, t them to a small and gentle 
woping lawn, by trees 
of great size. Upon the iawn was e ki- 
long gnd niany-windowed building, 
woveréd with blinds, and furtker screen- 
‘vd by an overhanging rdef. The kiosk 


was built of white and green marble, and 
bl by a flight of the leugth 
alternately of white and 
arble, apd nearly covered with 
Hovian ascended these steps 
' , and entered the kiosk. Aftera 
w minu he looked out from the 
ds and koved to Alroy. David 
fdvanced, but Honiuu, fearful of some 
sndiseretion, met him, atid said to him i 
alow whisper betwen hia teeth, 
‘member you are deaf, a mute, and 
huch.” Alroy could scarcely refrain 
from smiling, and the price of the cap 
tivity and the physiciau uf the caliph en- 
tered the kiosk together. Two women 
‘ujiled, and two eunuchs of the guard re- 
veived them in an antechamber. And 
then they passed into a room which 
fan nearly the whole length of the kiosk, 
vpening on dne side to the gardens, and 
vo the other stppofted by an ivory wall 
‘with niches paiuted iu green frésov, and 
4n each niche a rose tree. Each niche, 
niso, was covered with an almost invisi- 
_, Ble deu gate, which . confined a night- 
and made him constant to the rose 
loved. At the foot of each niche was 
Ay but instead of water, each 
was ot with the purest 
ver. The rpof of the kiosk was 
inlaid with teftoise 
to rement, a mosaic of rare 
Precious stonés, represon- 
ting: thd delivious fruits, and the 
ridat flowers. this pare- 
ee ng at intervals 
le At the end of 
wasa divad of 
mbroidered with pearls, 
| of white atin 


~ 


sion.’ 


tity 


eyes fixed in abstraction upon a volume 
of Persian fioesy reclining on her knees, 
one hand pinaying with a rosary of pears 
and emerakis, veut the other cy 
long which imprisenéd a white 


gaze 

as Honian and his 

te ‘She was very 
young, as ithful as Alroy. Her long 
ight heir, drawn off high white 
forehead covered with biaé veins, 
Her were very large, 
and when looked and 
Honian, her lustrous 

cinating from their contrast with the 
encral ex nof her countenance, 


braided with pearia over each other 
uiline. The s of her 

into dimples, which was nore fas- 
which was haughty and derisive. 


lady was dressed in a rube of crimson 
silk, firded round het “waist by a green 
shawl, from which forth the dia- 
mond hilt of a ye | pouiatd. Her 
routtd white arms infinitely small, 
as t forth 
their large loose hanging sleeves. 
was eogered with jewels, and the right 
arm was quite bare. 

Honian advanced, and bendi 


é that the Rose of the 
this morning,’ said the 
again as he sntiled, 


to tend her.’ 


‘It was 4 south wind. The wind hits 


changed, and the Rose of the World is 
better,’ replied the lady, laaghing. 


_Honian touched ber pulse 

‘ Irregular,’ said tite 
‘Like myself,’ said the lady. that 

and a great ba 
‘A recen ase, A r- 
gain. He is good-lookin has the ad- 
‘dumb, ond is 
harmless in every respect 

Tis a pity, replied he 

‘seems that all good-loohki 


born te be useless. I, for instan teste’ > 

‘Yet rumor whispers the reverse,’ re- 
marked the physician 

‘ How so!” enquired the lady: 

‘The young King of Karasame.’ 

‘I have made up my mind to detest 
him. A barbarian!’ 

‘A hero!’ 

‘Did you ¢yer see him?’ 

*I have.’ 

‘ Handsortie 7’ 

‘An 

Aud sumptuous 

‘Te he not a conquéror All the 
plunder of the world will be yours.’ 

*I am tired of m cence. I built 
thie to forgo syloodid, 

‘It is not in the . 
taid Honian, looking round with a smile. 

‘No,’ answered the lady; “with a self- 
Satisfied air; ' here at least one can for- 
tu be a prin- 


‘It is certainly a great misfortune,’ 
said the physician. 

‘And yet it must be tite only tolerable 
lot,” replied the lady: 

Assuredly,’ re 

Very 
‘If Were only titan ! 
+ What a hero you would be !’ 
‘I should like to Rvé in tndlexs confn- 


have not the doubt of it’ 
‘Have you got site the Yooks ?’ eager- 
the prinoess. 


y lave beate theui,’ replied 


4 


You know very weil Phave the 


‘gazelle 1” the phyei- 


it 
ja rule hae 
wee quite right. 


the world, 
‘You would soon be tired of thet,’ re- 


wel he was too pol- 

no 

‘The daugh of bandit,’ 
‘who by the side of 
her 7 tise ! I muat 
be a rébber. in the blood. I want 
my fate foretold, afe an 


the ny: blue sky, and 

Honiai, Honian, the gazelle has broken 
her chain, and is eating my 

Alroy rushed forward the 

| truant...Honian shot him an 

anxious look ; the incess received the 


chain from the of Alroy, and cadt 
at bim a scrutinizing glance. 
What és the beast; 


war 


nid 
cénfusion, ho scenes.” 


* Hovijan, will you wet 
the hand- 


me seo them ditectly. 
took the bag from Alroy, ‘and 
; unfolded its contente—the very volumes 
of Greek romances which Ali, the 
chant, had ybtained for him. 
| ‘said the prin- 
and t diets ‘Ll to see 
| 
‘I suppose common people ate never 
a tirdd,’ said the princess. 
| Except with labour,’ sald the 
| appeared ad- cian; ‘care keeps them alive.’ 
grove of cypresa, ‘What is care?’ -aaked thie princess,, 
our led as many white with a sihile. 
4 | Moodhounds witit collars of gold and ru- ‘It iga God,’ replied the phpsician, 
bloom from the chepk and lightntes 
; the pulse—it takes away the a ‘ 
and turus the hair gray.’ 
‘It is no true thea,’ replied 
i the princess, ‘but an idol we make our- 
selves: Iama sincere Moslemin, and 
will not worship it. Tell me sortie néwe 
young King of Karaame= 
‘Agaih the, batborlan You are in 
his pay. I'll none of Mim. Iéave one 
3 
prison, and to he, avother— 
why do you renfind of it? No, my 
Sa into the bac dear hakim, if I marry at all, I will mar- 
a ‘They to ry to be free.’ : 
Worlt drooped ‘ An impossibility,’ said Houian. 
ae physician, ‘My mother was free till she waee 
| 
‘Lhave already cast your nativity, 
shy Your star is a comet.’ 
‘That augers well; brilliant confision 
and eratic splendour. I wish I: were's 
aa star,’ added the princess in.a Tieh 
| six well as dumb; I cow 
he understood me.’ | | 
‘He is vey thodest;’ replied Honian, 
rather alartfied, and is frightened at the 
liberty he has taken.’ 
. ‘I like modesty,’ said 
is #0 interesting. Lam modest; don't 
you think so?’ 
‘ Certainly,’ said Henian. 
“4 ‘And intersting ’ 
‘ Very.’ 
| all, there is nothing Mite dulness.’ 
| ‘ said Honian. 
| dny flows on so serenely in sech 
tt 
fee divan; sat 9 lady, her 
—" 


THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY, 


est slaves in the world.’ 
do’ you Thave taken 
vory great fancy to: your new purehase, 
account, is emi- 


quali forthe pot Why, you 


agree with 
‘Why, doubt not hi 
would & ned 
certainly. few 


‘If he .w 
Greeks?" 
sides, tet poor I 
Gisonrs 


ner.’ 


* You have beey ‘at Parjst” 


* Yes.) 


pat be too long.’ 
‘You 


i 
: 


i 


SEE 


, 
35 


3 


ing 


gro 
dour, and power, aud luxury a 


nd 
were arra befobe them {a i 
rey to their ficenx. 


ite fruit, or te 


‘ To-day I have seen wonders,’ said 


is to you,’ said 
world is. opening 


paced chamber with 
agitated steps; sometimes be 4 
and gazed on the pavement, fixed in ab. 
straction, He advanced to the window, 
and cooled his feverish brow jin the mid- 


‘ Fool, fool, hast thou 


saine position — were 
dashed to a triped of porphyry, and seiz-. | 
jewels, pressed it tohis | w Tgrew 
‘The spirit of my dreams, she comes ‘thie 
at last, the form for which [have sighed | — 
and wept, the form which tose upon my not 
when shut my. eyes tirrup or 
| hieali : this com 
eldomy wo here in thie | jitter, nev contest be, 
 Bohitene tween my fortune and my fancy! 
solitude 1 pour to thee the Re 
do I éxist? og, if existing, why am I 
stored u , 8100 my life, no recognised a8 J would be / > 
common life, a life full of deep feeling | 
and creative thought. O! tifal, O, | | “Sweet voice, that in Jabaster’s dis. | 
more than beautiful, for thoa to me art | tant cave deapended from thy : 
asa dream unbroken--why art thou mot | above, aad wi 
mine, why lose a moment in our glorions | *S4iD | 
lives, and balk our destiny of half its 


‘Give me my father’s sceptre! 
no insp r memory, . 
ic but her name. By heavens, ill enter 
this glorious city's conqueror, or 
ming ever my ion—why, 
hat is life! Throw to the 
and tear off the painted mask of 
false ' Here am Ia hero; with 
§ mind that can divise all things, and a 
heart of superhuman daring, with youth, 
with vigour, with a glorious lineage, 
with a form that has_made many a love- 
ly maidea of our tribe droop her fair 
head by t fount, and J 
am nothing, 
‘Out on society; "twas not made 
me. .- I'll form my own, and be the 
I sometimes feel. Bis | 


them fate. Thou saidest well, Honian. 


Most subtle Sadduces! sajnt 
nothing ; bu ye an ‘ 
wield.a apyptre, gud I will 
ope 
bt my triugph. Tr}- 
am 


is born .to 


‘T cannot 
umph is a part 
born for glory, as 4 


upon my, hepe, 


ab 
the name e not yet 
begun ; good, 

presses 


leaning down his seomed 
meditation. He sta 
his tablets, wrote upon 

‘ Honian, I have heen the whole 


like David im the Png 
but, by the aid of the Lord, I have con, 


One he said I must jump én 
I was half afraid, but be ‘codxed aad 


And he 

o my his course he 
And my sisters looked et each other aad 
But I didg’t know what it meant. 


98 
| om form my fortunes. My mournful youth 
I I hail thee--thau 
wert a preparation ; and when, 
me, fool, I fiad I 
was a most peculiar . By heavens, 
Alroy did not reply; bat, after some Lam sd 
minutes, he said, m hesitating Yoice, am coald langh, 
‘ Who was that lady!” and ak, Iam new-born; I am an- | = 
‘The Princess Schirene,’ replied Ho | other being; } am mad! 4 
greater pleasure than offering him for nian, ‘the favorite dayghter of the ca- ‘O! time, great time, the world be- 

your aeceptapce; bat I got into such liph, Her mother was a Sicorgian and a lies thy fame. It calls thee swift. Me. | 

disgrace by "that late affair of the Cir- | Giaear.’ thinks thou art wendroas slow: Fly on, 

cassinn, that—'. ‘The moonlight fell upon the figure of time, anden thy coming wings 
‘O! leave it to me, leave it to me,’ sceptre ! 

sajd the prinééss. was idden in bis arm. He was motion- ‘ All ie to be. . Itia a lowers 

Certainly,’ said the pitysician, turn- less, but did not My fancy. lik abet 

’ J y, like a bright and wearied 

ing the conversation ; ‘and when. the will @®umetimes flag abd full and ' 

young King of.Knraame arrives at Bag- am lost. The young King of Karamme, 

a youthfu} hero! ould he dail boon 
Defightfal and the king is really 

handsemé and youhg as Well as brave; | night sir. 

but has he any taste ! ’ An hour passed awhy, and the young 
‘You have far both.’ prince cantivity remained fired ir 

‘Delightful! ™ 
+Oharming see Constantinople and 

the emperor '’ | 
sure. course be w 

fall in Tove with me,” | 
‘Of course.’ 

theart-and then, “I might conqysr 

men are shyt up there,’ the 

princess, with s smile, ‘are they not! 

aud the women do what they like ? ’ | 

t ‘belica, his fet- 08 heir o'er, 

wik y fora momen 

| Yon are’ going ters! The daughter of the caliph and » brave. Th these 
‘ visits t —Jew ! crowded cities. F flouriehes im sol}, 

A 

has an idea in 

aad yon leave me. A miser- 7 

able lot is mine, to feel everything, and | 

be tiothing. These books and fowere: 
pebted birds, and this fair gazelle— 

‘ts may feign as lease, but 
how all these 

quered. row 

his which I have tog 

m ttempt not to djseor 

er me, and accept my gratitude.’ , a 

(To be Continued.) 

I Did'gt Know What it Meast 

‘We make our fortunes we cal] the 

the 1 was glad! O, the 

the jnnumera- Tom | q 

| id city. Ha- And my wondromsly pit-e-pet, | 

nian drew ‘back the curtains of the Rat what 

seated roves and An in- 

finite population, the in- 

vigorating “twilight; poured forth in all 

directions. The glowing river ‘was expapd 

Gdiques, the glitter- | deed isdoge ‘Tis thought of, and "tis 
Splen- | done. eonftont the groateat of my | | 

Mighty. They gave to Ms firm ¢ | 

An pinen, a choice the day 

and parth are mingling to | Sat 

| z ¥ YN 


THE PPEP DAY—A LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


fore, having any kind, of idea in his 
sense of a, proof, 


throughout the vertebral column 
and the ribs. man a’ greater 


| ‘Ghinkers Department, 


Uxver, this headiuy will be presented any | number of the lumbar vertebra ora demonstration, Oran approxi 

binding corselves | were frec, and’ the ribs were | Matiou, how'mdh originated, 

to endorse all, we present each at their inr | limited to twelve, pairs; there were | quite open to evidente’ that 

thirteen in the gorilla. Next, the might be to us, 
upper limbs were made in‘ an har- uture inves ions 

| = kind of preportion to the et a ittle nore satisfactory insight 

lower limbs, giot longer, but some- | into the origin of our own species, 

Professor Owen. said he.rose with what shorter. Every joint showesl they would most gladly accept it. 


All that knowledge would:-still 
leave us just where ‘we.are for an 

of, those considerations in which we 
were ompamse y interested, namely, 
that with thozre higher powtrs as- 
sociated with this’ glorlous.frame of 
ours was ¢dupled, what had been 
revealed to us—a responsibility for 


the use of it, = 


Musical Column... 


great pleasure to endeavor to re- 
spond to the request of his’ fellow- 
Jaborer Dr. Lankester, knowing, 
however, that what he had to say 
would be nothing new to his zoo- 
logical friends. If he were to ex- 

ress What he felt after the discus- 
sions which had taken place on the 
resemblances and the differences 
organically between the anthropoid 
ipes and man, it would be some- 


as it were a perfection of structuge. 
The thumb of the hand, was made 
relatively-larger, and could be ap- 
plied more distinctly _as .a prehen- 
sil organ to each digit, ‘so that it 
became a perfect instryment and 
organiof free will and rational in- 
telligence. These differenees were 
associated with still greater modifi- 
cations of the skull. There were 
the same bones.and the relative po- 


\ 


* 
7 
; 


ture, but.as it were the sum and 
crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from our- 
selveg down to: the lowest verte- 
brated series, Jor example, taking 
the’ skull of a cod fish, one could 


int out im that head about 95 per 


cent. of the bongs in our own bead, 
and they were called by the same 
namcs,~being in the same relative 

dxitions, and having the same gen- 
eral relation to the nerves and parts 
of.the brain and yessels. Well, 
when that could be done in a gen- 
erally progressive and increasing 
degree from the fish wp to man, 
they saw at once what a close gen- 
erakconformity of fundamental type 
our body waa built out of. As we 
approached neager to man that re- 
semblance beeaine more and 
close, and conseqpiently the differ- 
enee' became more and more inter- 
esting and important. What, then, 
were the differences between the 
gorilla,and the.boschman, the ne- 
gro, or the lowest in form of our 
species? First, there was a differ- 
ence in. the ,innermoat digit of the 
lower limb. In the gorilla it was 
turned at a greater or less angle 
fromthe other digits, and was, in 
fact,.an opposable digit; it was a 
thumb ; it was not a toe, as in man, 
nor parallel with the .other toce ; it 
wag,relatively stronger than the 
other digits, and was associated 
with a broader foot, having the heel 
hone fintter below; it was also as- 
sociated with a different relative 


“position of the joints ypon which | 


the leg-rested, with other modifica- 
tions 40 give a broader basis of sup- 
port to the whole frame: Then 
there were corresponding modilica- 
tions of essentially the same boves 


™ 


a, fine globular part, with which we 
associated thé id 

ty, and the Greeks exaggerated. it 
to show that beauty; yet there 
was a connection between the vast 
head of man arid the mere spines 
sticking up.in, the head of a fish. 
(Applause.) In the brain itself 
there was a marked and certain 
a sudden increase of size in all di. 
rections, which.was due chiefly, ef 
not wholly, to one. particular 


_of the b calied the cerebral hem- 
ispheres. Professor Owen pointed | 


out other and more abstruee differ- 
ences between the structure of man 
and the ape, which, though appa- 
rently unimportant in themselves, 
were of the highest significanee 
when viewed collectively and in 
contrast. ‘he gorilla maintained 
an erect position with difficulty, 
and hobbled in an awkward. man- 
ner rather than walked, being obli- 
ged tosit down and rest every twen- 
ty yards before he could come up 
to the attack. (Langhter.) What 
were the other great differences be- 
tween man and the ape? There 
was first the marked Tigierence of 


speech. This was the one great 


distinction between every vayety 


of our race'and al! the lower. ani- 
mals, with whom there was no near- 
er approach ‘to it than the utter- 
ance of a kind of inetinetive cry, a 
roar and bellow of rage, or a shrick 
of alarm; this was all that the 
highest apes could do in the way 
of speech. Ile cqnfessed his entire 
ignorange of the mode in which ‘it 
had pleased our Creator to estab- 
lish our species, as it was said, “out 
of the dust of the earth.” By what 
marvellous process all that might 


be, agcomplished was not told to 


ya. nor need it be. Without, there. 


ea of highest beau- 


what as follows ; sition, but there was an almost hy- | >* i - 
3 . «iret, ofieourse it must be borne | drocephalous expansionof thehead | | COMPASS vs. QUALITY. — 
mm mind that our organical philoso- | in aman. as; compared with the | — 
phy liad long since shown that man | rilla. The brain cavity in man was There are few more, common 
was no speciality in animal struc- mistakes among uninstrueted:sing- 


ers then that of 
value to extreme ¢ompase 6£Voice. 
The basses are rumbli 

in the low tones below the ‘staff; 


and the sopranos ‘of boasting of 


their C or D in all. Man 
voice has been. injured by. negiect- 
ing the cultivation of the useful 
singing registérs, in order to stretch 
it to a compass of no tyusical value 
whatever, _ 
A writerin La France Musicale 
reprqbates the popular demand for 
extraordinary achievements of com- 
pass. He complains that .at, the 
debut of a new singer, the question 
is not, Has he taste, style, feelin t 
but, has he a certain tone? .” 
he reach it, or will he not reach 
it? On this question the :bett 
runs high, and the fate of the sing- 
er turns. 
The writer shows, by a reference 
to musical history, that the great 
composers have almost never put 
the bass voice on the trial of ita ex- 
treme low notes, and that the great- 
ext bass singers have rarely boast- 
ed of their ability to descend below 
the steff. He censures, Meyerbeer 
for writing the bass part.iof.Ber- 
tram, in Robert le Diable, fur ‘so 
reat a compass as from E flat be- - 
low the staff, to F sharp above it. 
The part was written for the ex- 
traordinary ‘voice ‘Levasseur, 
since whose time no sitiger | has 
been able to execute it without al- 
Simo of the illustratfans produc- 
ed by the’ edi:at are interesting,” 
The wonderfully powerful Pe. 
part. of the high+priest in Spontini’s 
master-pieeo of La Vewtate; never 
depends’ for its on 
the forcing of musical tones of the 
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thu 


ij “44 


dying 


Berliog says this rbeltative 
that ie with awful 
truthfulness in melody modulation, 
as It is 

hout, \exhi- 


especially 
an beck: the marth 

far 

aD 

it makes one 

to hear it. It seems as_if 

pay all of the temple.were abont 


‘fon sep how far we aro from the 


famons Eefiat ‘in Robert, and yet 
‘the: latter has! ‘nothing like the im- 


pressiverieds, of this | 


‘call 
‘Tedkhicall y 
the C or above the 
7 ‘The voices of those famous 
Dérivis gud Lablache, un- 
oqnalled in volume, at low 
‘Gi on the other hand, if 
‘these: siiging basses (as we call 
limited. in that direction, 
twith: mmbat facility do. they render 
ithe anil high tunes! La- 
thlache garried: his vuice to high 
like a prima donna, and . Dérivis 


of a real tenor.. 


Mevetbeer, the grea 
qposer, died on the 2d of May, 1864, 
vatRaris. He waa buried with great 
pe at Berlin. .His coffin was 

ecorated with wreaths and flowers, 
| by the Queen of Prussia 

the Princesses of the Royal 

“At the’ foot was", 

white cushion,-—a tiibute 

‘from’ of the Royal 
Dresden. 


friends, depntations from mu- 


the 

with the royal honors of his art, 


sung the grand air of (Edipus, Hille 
with ‘the idflexions 
four, chains of last, row, chain: 5, 


tenusigal com- 


WORK, 


‘A 
Walker's et, Hook, No; 29, 

0/48), 


Make a chain of fourteen sitehos 
back. 


Row, Miss 4 chains of last 
row, work 4 double, chain 4, mse 
4, bere 2 double, turn back. 

‘Row. ‘'Chaid 4, Work 
dos ein the four chains of 
row, "ehan 4, work 4 double in 
next four chains of last’ Ps fra 


Bow 
double in the four, chains 
row, chain 4,. work 2) double, in 
the, of, last Pm, 
back. 


double in the of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains, of last row, chain, 4, 


work 1 double im the same, four - 


of last row, turn back, 
Row. Chain 4 and work 1 
double. for four, times in tho six 
chains of last rew, chain 4, work 4 
double in the four elinins, of Jaat 
row, chain 4, work 2 donble ip the 
four wget of. last row, turn. back. 
‘Chain 4,..work.' 4 
four chains of last 
row, chain 
four chains of last, row, chain 4, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 


-work 1 double in the centre of the 
four, chains of ‘Jast row, ehain 5, 


work 4 double in the 


work‘1 double. in the four, chains of | 
hat row, chain work 1 double | 


in the gentre of. the fant chains of 
7th Row, 

of the five chains of last row 1 
double, 5 treble, 1. double, re repeat 
thi f our times in the following five 

eof last row; chain 4, ‘work 
4 double in the four chains of last 
‘row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of ‘last row. Repeat 


PRESERVING Many 
fail in ‘preserving the fruit 
‘whieh they put up, by not heating 
‘the jars and sealing while the con- 
tents are scalding hot,) It isialao 


that the, jarg- be, full. 
veeaney Jeft; containg air, 
owhith may cause fermentation and 


‘conenquent injury —-Coyulry Gen- 
theman, 


Work in the centre 


clear yellow. syrup, without a 
trace solid sugar in. it; 


-perfeotly liquid. 


A new maritin ‘80 ndiig appara. 
tis has’ recent en invented 
by M, Gonezel. A great objection 
to that’ at present employed is 
that currents in thie Water canse 
the line Of syspension te be Lent, 
and so thé appérent depth, judg 
of ‘by the fength of line em 

ployed, ia mueh greater than the 
real depth. The purpose 
which the new soundes is: iatand- 
ed to be applied is fon the, coa- 
struction ofxa chart of the bottom 
of the ocean; whith would be of 
immense service in; 
telegraphis. cables, aud, apart 
from such vaes, the possession of 
auchamap would be of great 
scientific interest. In, the 

roved apparatns the suspension 
line is altogether dispensed with; 
a rod of iron, furnished with nip- 
pers, at the extremity, supports a 
cylindrical weight capable of be- 
ing detached from tbe rod; above 
the weight a float of hollow mets 
al is fixed. On striking the bot- 
tom of the water the weigtit is 
detached, had: the remainder fluats 
to the surface; a small clock en- 
closed, in the apparatus is 80 ar- 
ranged ‘as to stop by the ‘concus- 
sion, so that the time of’ descent 
cart be estimated; bell lid! also 


isfixed: above the whole, 


oF LicuT on Hoxsy.— 
Honey fresh from. the comb is a 


bat, 
it gradually as. 
sumes 4 crystalline appearance, 
and” ultimately becomes a solid 
mags of sugar. It has not been 
‘suspected ‘that this’ change waa 
due top action, but 
this oe to be the cade. M. 
erhbas enclosed 
red flasks, some of witch 
he has kept in ‘perfect darkness, 


whilst others have been exposed 
tu'thé light. The invariable re- 


that thé sunned 


portion rapidly crystallises, whilst 
that kept in the is remains 
It ia thos seen 
why bees are so eareful to work 


‘in and -why 


they vbscure the glass. windows 
which are’ sometimes: placed: in 
their hives. The existence of 
their young depends upon the liq- 


uidity of; the sacharine. food pre- 


sented to them, and if light wero 
allowed access to this; the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more 
or less, solid consistency, apd 


‘seal ap the cells, 


7 


Keying of . 


attached; and an easily visible 


/ 
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_ we want them somewhere else, | 
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“COMIC READINGS | 


What extraordinary change, oc 
curs in the human animal about 
Christmas ? He becomes a tur- 
key-gobbler, . 

“John apell effects.” “ F-x.” 
“Right, Nextepell seedy.” “C, 
“ Right again.” “ Now spell 
. cakes.” “K, “There is 
a good boy!’’ said .his. mother, 
handing J y some of the lat- 
(ter. 

EGGInG On.—A Yankee 


has invented nest, in the bottom 


of which there is a kind of 

door, through which the when 

Jaid, imm y drops; and the 

hen, king sx and perceiving 

mone, soon lays another, 
ot | biliove that mine will be the 

fate. of’ Abel,” said a wife to her 


husband, one day, “Why so?” | 
“ Because 


‘inquired the husband. 

was ‘killed by a club, and 

‘your club will kill'me if‘:you con- 
‘tinue to go to it every night.” 

Fe a Of the fact that girls 

| articles, and that the 

Leouild not very well get along 


| without them, a late writer states 
jt as a e 


boys , wonl 


‘we Want 


the , way, they are tab 
elae ; nad. w 
ey 
‘dlwa 73 fh the w ‘Masry a 
Kiss has been the 
“old 
a light juto the room, 


‘ 


nuikance 


Him Dry.—A ‘poor 


witness being tormented 
with questions by a’ barrister, de- 
flared ‘that he must have a drink 
“f water before he could say ano- 


ther word, U on this’ the judge | 


remarked, I think, sir, that you 


must have done. with the witness | 


now, for you have pumped him 

The Dr. Hunter, 
whom Abernethy, in one of his 


-arid. veins, termed the “ English 


Blood Hunter,” when starting in 
lite, gave lectures. His first lee- 
‘ture was attended only by the 
“porter. “Jehn,” said the great 


quan, unmoved by the circumstance, 

take the skeleton down, that 
“may say with, propriety —Gentle- 


An amusing account ia given of 


“a” contleman “who mounted on a 
‘barrel of lard to hear and gee, on 

the arrival of the Mayflower, the 
and nite. 


Jnet ge he 


waa listen unetion to 
the speec gaye 
essly up 
the 


of a witness 
Yes, 
grounds did 
sion?” W 


which he had 


the age 
every 


ite spaniel, or 


any r 


with dinner 


thing. 


out 


for intruding 
out mysclf !’ 


frantic 


DIAMOND 
At Wiek Intel 


askod a lawye. 


you base thas ipppres- | 
hy, I Islent hifas gilk 
umbrella and a crown, ‘and jhe -re- 
turned them both.” 
A clergy man havin 
several tipes ih a dp 


ed to dinner, said, in serio 
horting his hearers a ay 


nednced the 


having had no opportunity of 
serving to what: extent it was'car: 
ried on jn this town.” Mite | 
Lord ‘Chanteljor Olare ‘on’ 
occasion, while Curran ‘was 
dressing him in @ most | 
case, occupted himself witha favor 


‘a of aay to | 
appers who will ‘not 
‘table in our but cover i 


three P. M. each day in the ‘week, | 
aud quietfy withdraw’ while 
interesting family devours it, This 


shoving round ‘empty tables 1s | 
no good. Meat is 


“ John, will take this 


Our bashful friend sprang to 
feet in an instdnt, and exclaimed : 
“I beg your 


ave 08 


u say ‘you, 


criminal. casc 


did.” Upom what | 


not once been invi 


Newforndland 4 per 
seated by him, abt | 
ceased 

tion or malice | 
raised’ wry asked, “ Ww 
propeed, Mr. Curran 
thought yeur | 
The Boston: Post lately’ ve 
following. p practical 


for fiye persons, at 


pardon, madame, 
on you, but, Vil go. 


And before ‘the lad 
plain her meaning to 
gathered up jris- dat and made his 
exit, whieh ‘whs: followed by the |. 
ef the I am 
“garry to that that little misun- | 
derstanding madevgn 
and an old. maid, 


ita, he had) 


| 
| 


offered a bri for sele; when’a | 


“man in the crowd: 


for the neéne.in whith: the 
of Dentatasis, 


don’t! 


“Pat. SWwould» 


Wail, Balt a> 


| 

; 

juc rine himeel nee very" 
individual handed,up the 
retrivied: thd; bridle. 
| crown: with a 
ed rést of thedbateso Dit 
w ho 
| and his bridle, . 
TOM: Cook: tells'a ofan 

sf | 

t | the manager 

property 

| next made his aj 

| youwdbnkey 
| 

| 
i 

the ‘ 

| 


434. 
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Usver this heading wil! be presented any 
novel or original views concerning Grud, the 
Universe, or Mankind: not binding ourselves 
to endorse all, we present each at their in- 
trinsic value. 


Professor Owen said he rose with 
great pleasure to endeavor to re- 
spond to the request of his fellow- 
laborer Dr. Lankester, knowing, 
however, that what he had to say 
would be nothing new to his zoo- 
logical friends. If he were to ex- 
press what he felt after the discus- 
sions Which had taken place on the 
resemblances and the differences 
organically between the anthropoid 
apes and man, it would be some- 
what as follows; 

First, of course it must be borne 
im mind that our organical philoso- 
phy had long since shown that man 
was no speciality in guimal struc- 
ture, but.as it were the sum and 
crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from our- 
selves down to the lowest verte- 
brated series, Jor exainple, taking 
the skull of a cod fish, one could 

int out in that head about 95 per 
cent. of the bones in our own head, 
and they were called by the same 
names, being in the same relative 
positions, and having the same gen- 
eral relation to the nerves and parts 
of the brain and vessels. Well, 
when that could be done in a gen- 
erally progreasive and increasing 
degree from the fish up to man, 
they saw at once what a close gen- 
of fundamental ty pe 
our body waa built out of. As we 
approached nearer to man that re- 
semblance beeaine more and more 
close, and conseqpently the difter- 
ence became more and more inter- 
esting and important. What, then, 
were the d.fferences between the 
gorilla, and the boschman, the ne- 
gro, or the lowest in form of our 
species 7? First, there was a differ- 
ence in the innermost digit of the 
lower limb. In the gorilla it was 
turned at a greater or less angle 
from the other digits, and was, in 
fact, an opposable digit; it was a 
thumb; it was not a toe, as In man, 
nor parallel with the other tocs ; it 
was relatively stronger than the 
other digits, and was associated 
with a broader foot, having the heel 
bone flatter below; it was also as- 
geciated with different relative 


Thinkers Department, 


yosittion of the joints ypon which 
} J 


the lee rested, with other modificea- 
timis iv give a broader basis of sup- 
port to the whole frame. Then 
there were corresponding moditica- 
tions of essentially the saue boucs 


+--+ 


speech. 
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throughout the vertebral column 
and the ribs. In man a greater 
number of the lumbar vertebrae 
were left free, and the ribs were 
limited to twelve pairs; there were 
thirteen in the gorilla. Next, the 
upper limbs were made in‘ an har- 
monious kind of proportion to the 
lower limbs, aot longer, but some- 
what shorter. Every joint showed 
asx it were a perfection of structure. 
The thumb of the hand was made 
relatively -larger, and could be ap- 
plied more distinetly as a prehen- 
sile organ to each digit, so that it 
became a perfect instrument and 
organ of tree will and rational in- 
telligence. ‘These differenees were 
associated with still greater modifi- 
cations of the skull. There were 
the same bones and the relative po- 
sition, but there was an almost hy- 
drocephalous expansion of the head 
in aman as compared with the go- 
rilla. ‘The brain cavity in man was 
a fine globular part, with which we 
associated the idea of highest beau- 
ty, and the Greeks exaggerated it 
to show that beauty; yet there 
was a connection between the vast 
head of man and the mere spines 
sticking up in the head of a fish. 
(Applause.) In the brain itself 
there wasa marked and certainly 
a sudden increase of size in all di- 
rections, which.was due chiefly, éf 
not wholly, to one particular part 
of the brain called the cerebral heim- 
ispheres. Professor Owen pointed 
out other and more abstruse ditfer- 
ences between the structure of man 
and the ape, which, though appa- 
rently unimportant in theinselves, 
were of the highest significance 
when viewed collectively and in 
contrast. The gorilla maintained 
an erect position with difficulty, 
and hobbled in an awkward inan- 
ner rather than walked, being obli- 
ged tosit down and rest every twen- 
ty yards betore he could come up 
to the attack. (Langhter.) What 
were the other great differences be- 
tween man and the ape? ‘There 
was first the marked difference of 
This was the one great 
distinction between every variety 
of our race and al! the lower. ani- 
mus, with whom there was no near- 
er approach to it than the utter- 
ance of a kind of instinctive cry, a 
roar and bellow of rage, or a shrick 
of alarm; this was all that the 
highest apes could do in the way 
ot speech. Ile confessed his entire 
jynorance of the mode in which it 
had pleased our Creator to estab- 
lish our species, as it was said, “out 
of the dust of the earth.” By what 
marvellous process all that inight 
be accomplished was not told to 
ue. nor need it be. Without, there. 


- 


fore, having any kind of idea in his 
owninind, or any sense of a proof, 
ora demonstration, or an approxi- 
mation, how man originated, he was 
quite open to any evidence that 
might be vouchsafed to us, and’ if 
in future investigations we should 
get a little more satisfactory insight 
into the origin of our own species, 
they would most gladly accept it. 
All that knowledge would still 
leave us just where we.are for ay 
of those considerations in which we 
were supremely interested, namely, 
that with those higher powers as- 
sociated with this glorious.frame of 
ours was coupled what had been 
revealed to us—a responsibility for 
the use of it. 


 Pusical Column, 


COMPASS vs. QUALITY. 


There are few more common 
mistakes among uninstructed sing- 
ers then that of attaching undue 
yalue to extreme compass of Voice. 
The basses are fond of rumbling 
in the low tones below the staff, 
and the sopranos of boasting of 
their Cor D inall. Many a good 
voice has been injured by anaes. 
ing the cultivation of the useful 
singing registers, in order to stretch 
it to a compass of no musical value 
whatever, 

A writerin Za France Musicale 
reprobates the popular demand for 
extraordinary achievements of com- 
pass. He complains that at the 
debut of a new singer, the question 
is not, Has he taste, style, feeling ? 
but, has he a certain tone? Will 
he reach it, or will he not reach 
it! On this question the betting 
runs high, and the fate of the sing- 
er 

Lhe writer shows, by a reference 
to musical history, that the great 
composers have almost never put 
the baxs voice on the trial of its ex- 
treme low notes, and that the great- 
ext bass singers have rarely boast- 
ed of their ability to descend below 
the steff, He censures Meyerbeer 
for writing the bass part of Ser- 
tram, in Robert le Diable, tor se 
great a compass as from E flat be- 
low the staf, to F sharp above it, 
The part was written for the ex- 
traordinary voice of Levasseur, 
since whose time no singer has 
been able to execute it without al- 
teration. 

S.m> of the illustrattfans produc- 
ed by the editor are interesting, 

The wonderfully powerful bass 
part of the high-pricest in Spontini’s 
inaster-piece of La Vestale, never 
depends for its impressiveness on 
the forcing of musical tones of the 
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voice.- We ‘appeal to those who 
havé seen thé Awifully imposing en- 
trance of the high-priest in the 
second act, when Julia falls dying 
ott'thé steps of the altar ; 
Hurle back the earth to chaos |” 
‘Berlioz says of this recitative 
that *it is sustained with awful 
truthfulness in melody, modulation, 
and instrumentation. It is im- 
mensely grand throughout, exhi- 


biting the strength of a priest of 
sllepdesing Jove, The line 
especially — 


beck the earth'to chage !' 
simply by a B flat and an 
But it makes one 
tremble to hear it. It seems as if 
the walls of the temple were about 
You see how far we are from the 
famous EK flat in Robert, and yet 
the Jatter has nothing like the im- 
pressiveness of this tremendoys 


passage. , . 
Technically speaking, a basso » 


profundo means a siuger who does 
not go above the C or D) above the 
staff. The voices of those famous 
artists, Dérivis and Lablache, yn- 
equalled in volume, stopped at low 
G, But, on the other hand, if 
‘these. singing basses (as we call 
them) are limited in that direction, 
with what facility do they render 
Ahe medium anjl high tones! La- 
‘blache earried his vuice to high C, 
like a prima donna, and Deriyis 
sung the grand air of (Edipus, Hile 
_ ma Prodigué, with the inflexions 
of a real tenor. 

Meyerbeer, the great musical com- 
poser, died on the 2d of May, 1864, 
at Paris. He was buried with great 
at Berlin. His coffin was 
ecorated with wreaths and flowers, 

“poesented by the Queen of Prussia 
and the Princesses of the Royal 
family. At the foot was a ljanrel 
leaf, on a white cushion,—a tribute 
from the members of the Royal 
‘Orchestra at Dresden. 

The ,cofin was carried down 
stdirs, and a procession formed, 
y. all the artillery and cay- 
“wiry” ‘of Berlin, with their 
“Sfruments wreathed with crape. 
‘The Royal Orchestra, deputations 
from the theatres, managers of the- 
‘atres, friends, depntations from mu- 
aival societies, and state carriages 
of the King, Queen, and all tlie 
members - of ‘the Royal family, 
brought up the procession formed 

“honor to’ the illystrious Jew. 
e was buried as.a prince of musi, 
with the royal honors of his art, 


Badies Table. 


CROCHET WORK. 


A BBAUTIFUL EDGING. 


Walker’s Crochet Hook, No. 29, 
and Manlove’s Crochet Thread, 
No, 18, 


Make a cha‘n of fourteen stitches 
—turn back. 


lst Row, Miss 4 chains of last 
row, work 4 double, chain 4, miss 
4, work 2 double, turn back. 


2nd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
doubje jn the four chains of last 
row, ¢hain 4, work 4 double in the 
next four chains of last row, turn 
back, 

3rd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double, in 
the four chains of last mw, turn 
back. 


4‘h Row. Chain 4, work 4, 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 6, 
work 1 double im the same four 
chains of last row, turn back, 


5th Row. Chain 4 and work 1 
double for four times in the six 
chains of last rew, chain 4, work 4 
double in the four cliains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row, turn back. 


6th Row. Chain 4, work. 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of Jast row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the four chains of 
hast row, chain 5, work 1 double 


in the centre of the four chuins of . 


last row, turn back, 
7th Row. Work in the centre 


of the five chains of last row 1° 


double, 5 treble, 1 double, repeat 
this four timos in the rollowing five 
chaina of last row; chain 4, work 
4 double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row. Repeat 
from the second row for the length 
required, - 


PRESERVING FRUIT.—Many 
persons fail in proserving the fruit 
which they put up, by not heating 
the jaraand sealing while the con- 
tents are scalding hot, It is algo 


important that the jars be full. 
Any vacancy left, containg air, 
which may cause fermentation and 
consequent jnjury.—-Couulry Gen- 
teman, 


Scicutitic and Useful. 


A New Sounpixc Arparatts.— 
A new maritime sounding appara. 
tus has recently been invented 
by M.Gonezel. A great objection 
tu that at present employed is 
that currents in the water cause 
the line of suspension to be bent, 
and so the apparent depth, jadg- 
ed of by the [Iength of line em. 
ployed, is much greater than the 
real depth. The purpose ta 
which the new soundes is intend- 
ed to be applied is for the cua- 
struction of- a chart of the bottom 
of the ocean, which would be of 
immense service in the laying of 
telegraphic cables, aud, apart 
from such uses, the possession of 
such amap would be of great 
scientific interest. In the im 

roved apparatus the suspension 
line is altogether dispensed with; 
a rod of iron, furnished with nip- 

rs at the extremity, supports a 
cylindrical weight capable of be- 
ing detached from tbe rod; above 
the weight a float of hollow met. 
al is fixed. On striking the bot- 
tom of the warer the weiglit is 
detached, nd. the remainder fluats 
to the surface; a small clock en- 
closed in the apparatus is so ar- 
ranged as to stop by the concns- 
sion, 80 that the time of descent 
can be estimated; a bell ‘is also 
attached; and an easily visible 
object is fixed above the whole, 


Action of Licut on 
Honey fresh from the comb is a 
clear yellow syrup, without a 
trace of solid sugar in it; bat, 
upon.straining, it gradually as. 
sumes a crystalline appearance, 
and ultimately becomes a solid 
mass of sugar. It has not been 


‘suspected that this change waa 


due to a photographic action, but 
this appears to be the case. M. 
Scheiblerhas enclosed honcy in 
stoppered flasks, some of which 
he lias kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have been exposed 
tu the light. The invariable re- 
anl¢@has been that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystallises, whilst 
that kept inthe dark remains 
perfectly liquid. It is thus seen 
why bees are so careful to work 
in perfect darkness, and -why 
they obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in 
their hives. The existence of 
their young depends upon the liq- 
uidity of the sacharino food pre- 
sented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consistency, and 
seal up the cells, 
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Unver this heading will be presented any 
movel or original views concerning Gud, the 
Universe, or Mankind: not binding ourselves 
4o endorse all, we present each at their in- 
trinsic valuc. 


PROFESSOR OWEN ON THE 
GORILLA, 


Professor Owen said he rose with 
great pleasure to endeavor to re- 
spond to the request of his fellow- 
laborer Dr. Lankester, knowiug, 
however, that what he had to say 
would be nothing new to his zoo- 
logical friends. If he were to ex- 
press what he felt after the discus- 
sions which had taken place on the 
resemblances and the difterences 
organically between the anthropoid 
apes and man, it would be some- 
what as follows ; 

First, of course it must be borne 
in mind that our organical philoso- 
phy had long since shown that man 
was no speciality in animal struc- 
ture, but.uas it were the sum and 
crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from our- 
selveg down to the lowest verte- 
brated serics, For example, taking 
the skull of a cod fish, one could 

int out in that head about 95 per 
cent. of the bones in our own head, 
and they were called by the same 
names, being in the same relative 
positions, and having the same gen- 
eral relation to the nerves and parts 
of the brain and vessels. Well, 
when that could be done in a gen- 
erally progressive and increasing 
degree from the fish up to man, 
they saw at once what a close gen- 
erakconformity of fundamental ty pe 
our body waa built out of. As we 
approached nearer to man that re- 
semblance beezine more and more 
close, and conseqpently the ditier- 
ence became more and more inter- 
esting and important. What, the®, 
were the d.flerences between the 
gorilla, and the boschinan, the ne- 
gro, or the lowest in form of our 
species? First, there was a differ- 
ene a the innermost digit of the 
lower limb. In the gorilla it was 
turned at a greater or less angle 
from the other digits, and was, in 
fact, an opposable digit; it was a 
thumb; it was not a toe, as In man, 
nor parallel with the other tocs ; it 
was relatively stronger than the 
other digits, and was associated 
with a broader foot, having the heel 
bone flatter below; it was also as- 
geciated with different relative 
position of the joints ypon which 
the lee rested, with other modifica- 
tims to give a broader basis of sup- 
port to the whole trame. Then 
there were corresponding modilica- 
tions of essentially the saue boucs 
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throughout the vertebral column 
and the ribs. In man a greater 
number of the lumbar vertebrae 
were left free, and the ribs were 
limited to twelve pairs; there were 
thirteen in the gorilla. Next, the 
upper limbs were made in’ an har- 
monious kind of proportion to the 
lower limbs, aot longer, but some- 
what shorter. Every joint showegl 
as it were a perteetion of structure. 
The thumb of the hand was made 
relatively-larger, and could be ap- 
plied more distinctly as a prehen- 
sile organ to each digit, so that it 
became a perfect instrument and 
organ of free will and rational in- 
telligence. ‘These differenees were 
associated with still greater modifi- 
cations of the skull. There were 
the same bones and the relative po- 
sition, but there was an almost hy- 
drocephalous expansion of the head 
in “nan as compared with the go- 
rilia. ‘The brain cavity in man was 
a fine globular part, with which we 
associated the idea of highest beau- 
ty, and the Greeks exaggerated it 
to show that beauty; yet there 
was a connection between the vast 
head of man and the mere spines 
sticking up in the head of a fish. 
(Applause.) In the brain itself 
there was a marked and certainly 
a sudden increase of size in all di- 
rections, which.was due chiefly, éf 
not wholly, to one particular part 
of the brain called the cerebral hem- 
ispheres. Professor Owen pointed 
out other and more abstruse differ- 
ences between the structure of man 
and the ape, which, though appa- 
rently unimportant in theinselves, 
were of the highest significance 
when viewed collectively and in 
contrast. The gorilla maintained 
an erect position with difficulty, 
and hobbled in an awkward man- 
ner rather than walked, being obli- 
ged tosit down and rest every twen- 
ty yards before he could come up 
to the attack. (Langhter.) What 
were the other great differences be- 
tween man and the ape? ‘There 
waa first the marked difference of 
speech, ‘This was the one great 
distinction between every variety 
of our race and al! the lower. ani- 
mus, with whom there was no near- 
er approach to it than the utter- 
ance of a kind of instinctive ery, a 
roar and bellow of rage, or a shrick 
of alarm; this was all that the 
highest apes could do in the way 
of speech. ITe contessed his entire 
ignorance of the mode in which it 
had pleased our Creator to estab- 
lish our species, as it was said, “out 
of the dyst of the earth.” By what 
marvellous process all that night 
be accomplished was not told to 
ue, nor need it be. Without, there. 


ture, having any kind of idea in his 
own inind, or any sense of a proof, 
or a demonstration, or an approxi- 
mation, how man originated, he was 
quite open to any evidence that 
might be vouchsated to us, and if 
in future investigations we should 
get a little more satisfactory insight 
into the origin of our own species, 
they would most gladly accept it. 
All that knowledge would still 
leave us just where we.are for any 
of those considerations in which wo 
were supremely interested, namely, 
that with those higher powers as- 
sociated with this glorious.frame of 
ours was coupled what had been 
revealed to us—a responsibility for 
the use of it. 


Musical Column, 
COMPASS vs. QUALITY. 


There are few more common 
mistakes among uninstructed sing- 
ers then that of attaching undue 
value to extreme compass of Voice. 
The basses are fond of rumbling 
in the low tones below the staff, 
and the sopranos of boasting of 
their C or D in all. Many a good 
voice has been injured by neglect- 
ing the cultivation of the useful 
singing registers, in order to stretch 
it to a compass of no musical value 
whatever, 

A writerin La France Musicale 
reprgbates the popular demand for 
extraordinary achievements of com- 
pass. He complains that at the 
debut of a new singer, the question 
is not, Has he taste, style, feeling ¢ 
but, has he a certain tone? Will 
he reach it, or will he not reach 
it?! On this question the betting 
runs high, and the fate of the sing- 
er turns. 

The writer shows, by a reference 
to musical history, that the great 
composers have almost vever put 
the bass voice on the trial of its ex- 
treme low notes, and that the great- 
ext baas singers have rarely boast- 
ed of their ability to descend below 
the ff, He censures Meyerbeer 
for writing the bass part of Ber- 
tram, in Robert le Diable, tor se 
great a compass as from E flat be- 
low the staff, to F sharp above it, 
The part was written for the ex- 
traordinary voice of Levasseur, 
since whose time no singer has 
been able to execute it without al- 
teration. 

S.m> of the illustrattfons produc- 
ed by the editor are interesting, 

The wonderfully powerful bass 
part of the high-priest in Spontini’s 
inaster-piece of La Vestale, never 
depends for its impressiveness on 
the forcing of musical tones of the 
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Wolce.. We ap to those whe 
havé seen thé Awiully imposing en- 
trance Of ‘the high-priest in the 
second act, when Julia falls dying 
ot'thé steps of the altar ; 

ertthe'l © naméless hoffor O despair ! 
Back the to chase !” 
«Berlioz says of this recitative 
that *it is sustained with awful 
truthfulness in melody, modulation, 
and It is 
mensely throughout, exhi- 
biting tho strength of a priest of 
thundering: Jove. The lise line 
especially — 

Hlurls beck the earth’to chage !’ 

predyced simply by a B flat and an 
A natural.” But it makes one 


tremble to hear it. Jt seems as if 
— of the temple were about 
to 


. You see how far we are from the 
famous E flat in Robert, and yet 
the Jatter has nothing like the im- 
pressiveness of this tremendoys 


passage... . 
Technically speaking, a basso 
‘ofundo 


profundo means a siuger who does 
not go above the © or D above the 
staff. The voices of those famous 
and Lablache, yn- 
in volume, 8 at low 
@ But, on the if 
‘these. singing basses (as we call 
them) are limited in that direction, 
with what \facility do they render 
the medium anil high tones! La- 
‘blache carried his vuice to high C, 
like a prima donna, and Derivis 
sung the grand air of (Edipus, 
_ ma Prodigué, with the inflexions 
of a real tenor. 


MEYERBEER. 


Meyerbeer, the great musical com- 


»poser, died on the 2d of May, 1864, 
at Paris. He was buried with great 
imp-at Berlin. His coffin was 
ecorated with wreaths and flowers, 
“poesented by the Queen of Prussia 
and the Princesses of the Royal 
family, At the foot was’ a janrel 
leaf, on a white cushion,—a tribute 
‘from the members of the Royal 
Orchestra at Dresden. 
The ,¢coftin carrie down 
stdirs, and a procession formed, 


the artillery and cavy- 
‘of Berlin,-with their ins 


“struments wreathed with crape. 
The Royal Orchestra, deputations 
from the theatres, mavagers of the- 
‘atres, friends, depntations from mu- 
sical societies, and state carriages 
of the King, Queen, and all the 
members - of ‘the Royal family, 
brought up the procession formed 
“honor to’ the illustrious Jew. 
e was buried as.a prince of musi, 
with the royal honors of his art, 


i 


Badies Table. 
CROCHET WORK. 


A BRAUTIFUL EDGING. 


Walker’s Crochet Hook, No. 239, 
and Manlove’s Crochet Thread, 
No, 18, 


Make a cha‘n of fourteen stitches 
—turn back. 


lst Row, Miss 4 chains of last 
row, work 4 double, chain 4, miss 
4, work 2 double, turn back. | 
2nd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double jn the four chains of last 
row, ¢hain 4, work 4 double in the 
next fuur chains of last row, tu 
back. 
3rd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double. in 
the four chains of last mw, turn 
back. 
4‘h Row. Chain 4, work 4, 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 6, 
work 1 double im the same four 
chains of last row, turn back, 


5th Row. Chain 4 and work 1 
double for four times in tho six 
chains of last rew, chain 4, work 4 
double in the four cliains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 


four chains of last row, turn back. 


6th Row. Chain 4, work- 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chaifs of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
-work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of Jast row, ehain 4, 
work 1 double in the four chains of 
hast row, chain 5, work 1 double 
in the centre of the four chains of 
last row, turn back, 

7th Row. Work in the centre 
of the five chains of last row 1 
double, 5 treble, 1 double, repeat 
this four times in the following five 
chains of last row; chain 4, work 
4 double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row. Repeat 
from the second row for the length 


required, - 


PRESERVING FRUIT—Many 


persons fail in proserving the fruit 


which they put up, by not heating 
the jaraand sealing while the con- 
tents are scalding hot, It is algo 


_Toyportant that the jars be full. 
Any vacangy left, containg air, 
which may cause fermentation and 
consequent injury. —.Couutry 
tleman, 


Scieutitic and Useful. 


A New Sounpixc Arparatts.— 
A new maritime sounding appara. 
tus has recently been invented 
by M.Gonezel. A great objection 
tu that at present employed is 
that currents in the water canse 
the line of syspenaion to be bent, 
and so the apparent depth, jadg- 
ed of by the [length of line em. 
ployed, is much greater than the 
real depth, The to 
which the new sounde¢g is intend- 
ed to be applied is for the cua- 
struction of- a chart of the bottom 
of the voean, which would be of 
immense service in the laying of 
telegraphic cables, aud, apart 
from such uses, the possession of 
auch amap would be of great 
scientific interest. In the in 

roved apparatus the suspension 
line is altogether dispensed with; 
a rod of iron, furnished with nip- 
pers at the extremity, supports a 
cylindrical weight capable of be- 
ing detached from tbe rod; above 
the weight a float of hollow met. 
al is fixed. On striking the bot- 
tom of the waer the weiglit is 
detached, 4nd the remainder floats 
to the surface; a small clock en- 
closed in the apparatus is so ar. 
ranged as to stop by the concus- 
sion, 80 that the time of descent 
can be estimated; a bell ‘is also 
attached; and an easily visible 
object is fixed above the whole, 


Action or Licut on Hoxnty.— 
Honey fresh from the comb is a 
clear yellow syrup, without a 
trace of solid sugar in it; bat, 
upon.straining, it gradually as. 
sumes 4 crystalline appearance, 
and ultimately becomes a svlid 
mass of sugar. It has not been 
suspected that this change waa 
due to a photographic action, but 
this appears to be the case. M. 
Scheiblerhas enclosed honcy in 
stoppered flasks, some of which 
he has kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have becn exposed 
to the light. The invariable re- 
anl¢ghas been that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystallises, whilst 
that kept inthe dark remains 
perfectly liquid. It is thas seen 
why bees are so careful to work 
in perfect darkness, and -why 
they obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in 
their hives. The existence of 
their young depends upon the liq- 
uidity of the sacharino food pre- 
sented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consistency, and 
seal up the cells. 
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Department. 


Thinker D 


— 


Unver this heading wil! be presented any 
novel or original views concerning Gud, the 
Universe, or Mankind: not binding ourselves 
to endorse all, we present each at their in- 
trinsic value. 


PROFESSOR OWEN ON THE 
GORILLA, 


Professor Owen said he rose with 
great pleasure to endeavor to re- 
spond to the request of his fellow- 
Jaborer Dr. Lankester, knowing, 
however, that what he had to say 
would be nothing new to his zoo- 
logical friends. If he were to ex- 
press what he felt after the discus- 
sions which had taken place on the 
resemblances and the differences 
organically between the anthropoid 
apes and man, it would be some- 
what as follows ; 

First, of course it must be borne 
im mind that our organical philoso- 
phy had long since shown that man 
was no speciality in animal struc- 
ture, but .as it were the sum and 
crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from our- 
selveg down to the lowest verte- 
brated series, For example, taking 
the skull of a cod fish, one could 

int out in that head about 95 per 


throughout the vertebral column 
and the ribs. In man a greater 
number of the lumbar vertebrae 
were left free, and the ribs were 
limited to twelve pairs; there were 
thirteen in the gorilla. Next, the 
upper limbs were made in’ an har- 
monious kind of proportion to the 
lower limbs, aot longer, but some- 
what shorter. Every joint showed 
asx it were a pertcetion of structure. 
The thumb*of the hand was made 
relatively larger, and could be ap- 
plied more distinetly as a prehen- 
sile ergan to each digit, so that it 
became a perfect instrument and 
organ of tree will and rational in- 
telligences ‘These differenees were 
associated with still greater modifi- 
cations of the skull. There were 
the same bones and the relative po- 
sition, but there was an almost hy- 
drocephalous expansion of the head 
in “gan as compared with the go- 
rilia. ‘The brain cavity in man was 
a fine globular part, with which we 
associated thé idea of highest beau- 
ty, and the Greeks exaggerated it 
to show that beauty; yet there 
was a connection between the vast 
head of man and the mere spines 
sticking up in the head of a fish. 


brain itself 


fore, having any kind of idea in his 
own unind, or any sense of a proof, 
ora demonstration, or an approxi- 
mation, how man originated, he was 
quite open to any evidence that 
might be vouchsafed to us, and if 
in future investigations we should 
get a little more satisfactory insight 
into the origin of our own species, 
they would most gladly accept it. 
All that knowledge would still 
leave us just where we.are for any 
of those considerations in which wo 
were supremely interested, namely, 
that with those higher powers as- 
sociated with this glorious.frame of 
ours was coupled what had been 
revealed to us—a responsibility for 
the use of it. 


Column. 


-- 


COMPASS vs. QUALITY. 


There are few more common 
mistakes among uninstructed sing- 
ers then that of attaching undue 
value to extreme compass of Voice. 
The basses are fond of rumbling 
in the low tones below the staff, 
and the sopranos of boasting of 
their Cor D inall. Many a good 
voice has been injured by neglect- 


(Applause.) In the 
there was a marked and certainly 
a sudden increase of size in all di- 
rections, Which.was due chiefly, tf 


ing the cultivation of the. useful 
singing registers, in order to stretch 
it to a compass of no musical value 
whatever, 


cent. of the bones jn our own head, 
and they were called by the same 
names, being in the same relative 


— 


4 
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positions, and having the same gen- 
eral relation to the nerves and parts 
of the brain and vessels. Well, 
when that could be done in a gen- 
erally progressive and increasing 
degree from the fish up to man, 
they saw at once what a close gen- 
of fundamental type 
our body waa built out of. As we 
approached nearer to man that re- 
semblance beezine nore and more 
close, and conseqpently the ditfer- 
ence became more and more inter- 
esting and important. What, then, 
were the d.fferences between the 
gorilla, and the boscliman, the ne- 
gro, or the lowest in form of our 
species? First, there was a differ- 
ence in the innermost digit of the 
lower limb. In the gorilla it was 
turned at a greater or less angle 
from the other digits, and was, in 
fact, an opposable digit; it was a 
thumb; it was not a toe, as in man, 
nor parallel with the other tocs ; it 
was relatively stronger than the 
other digits, and was associated 
with a broader foot, having the heel 
bone flatter below; it was also as- 
sociated with different relative 


position of the joints ypon which. 


the lee rested, with other modifica- 
timis to give a broader basis of sup- 
port to the whole frame. Then 
thieve were corresponding moditica- 
tions of essentially the saue boucs 


not wholly, to one particular part 
of the brain called the cerebral hem- 
ispheres. Professor Owen pointed 
out other and more abstruse differ- 
ences between the structure of man 
and the ape, which, though appa- 
rently unimportant in theinselves, 
were of the highest significance 
when viewed collectively and in 
contrast. ‘The gorilla maintained 
an erect position with difficulty, 
and hobbled in an awkward man- 
ner rather than walked, being obli- 
ged tosit down and rest every twen- 
ty yards before he could come up 
to the attack. (Langhter.) What 
were the other great differences be- 
tween man and the ape? There 
was first the marked Allie: of 
speech. ‘This was the one great 
distinction between every varicty 
of our race and al! the lower. ani-. 
mus, with whom there was no near- 
er approach to it than the utter- 
ance of a kind of instinctive ery, a 
roar and bellow of rage, or a shrick 
of alarm; this was all that the 
highest apes could do in the way 
of speech. confessed his entire 
ignorance of the mode in which it 
had pleased our Creator to estab- 
lish our species, as it was said, “out 
of the dyst of the earth.” By what 
marvellous process all that inight 
be accomplished was not told to 
us. nox need it be. Without, there. 


A writerin La France Musicale 
reprgbates the popular demand for 
extraordinary achievements of com- 
pass. He complains that at the 
debut of a new singer, the question 
is not, Has he taste, style, feeling ? 
but, has he a certain tone? Will 
he reach it, or will he not reach 
it! On this question the betting 
runs high, and the fate of the sing- 
er turns. 

Lhe writer shows, by a reference 
to musical history, that the great 
composers have almost uever put 
the bass voice on the trial of its ex- 
treme low notes, and that the great- 
ext baas singers have rarely boast- 
ed of their ability to descend below 
the sto ff, He censures Meyerbeer 
for writing the bass part of Ber- 
tram, in Robert le Diable, for so 
great a compass as from E flat be- 
low the staff, to F sharp above it. 
The part was written for the ex- 
traordinary ‘voice of Levasseur, 
since whose time no singer has 
been able to execute it without al- 
teration. 

S.m> of the illustratfons produc- 
ed by the editor are interesting, 

The wonderfully powerful bass 
part of the high-pricst in Spontini’s 
inaster-piece of La Vestale, never 
depends for its impressiveness on 
the forcing of musical tones of the 
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voice. We ‘appeal to those who 
hdvé seen thé Awfully imposing en- 
trance Of the high-priest in the 
second act, when Julia falls dying 
oti'thé steps ofthe altar; 
erie O horror! O despair! 
The pxestal flame extinct! the priestess dying ! 


The manifested futy of the gods ie. 
«Berlioz says of this recitative 
that *it is sustained with awful 
truthfulness in melody, modulation, 
and instrumentation. It is im- 
meneel d throughout, exhi- 
big tho strength of a priest of 
thundering: Jove. The last line 

Hurls beck the earth'to chage 
in its musical 

simply by a B flat and an 
are Bue it makes one 
tremble to hear it. Jt seems as if 
the walls of the temple were about 
to fall, 
You see how far we are from the 
famous E flat in Robert, and yet 
the Jatter has nothing like the im- 
pressiveness of this tremendoys 


passage..., , 
Technically speaking, a basso - 


profundo means a siuger who does 
not go above the C or D above the 
staft. ‘The voices of those famous 
pro and Lablache, yn- 

nalled in vojume, s at low 
But, on the if 
these, singing basses (as we call 
them) are limited in that direction, 
with what facility do they render 
the medium anjl high tones! La- 
‘blache carried his voice to high C, 
like a prima donna, and Derivis 
sung the grand air of (Edipus, 
ma Prodigué, with the inflexions 
of a real tenor. 


Meyetbeer, the great musical com- 
~poser, died on the 2d of May, 1864, 
at Paris. He was buried with great 
— at Berlin. His coffin was 

ecorated with wreaths and flowers, 
“poesented’by the Queen of Prussia 
and the Princesses of the Royal 
family. At the foot was’ a Janrel 
leaf, on a white cushion,—a tribute 
‘from the members of the Royal 
‘Orchestra at Dresden. 

The ,¢oftin was carried down 
stdits, and a procession formed, 
by. all the artillery and cay- 
‘of Berlin; with their 
“Bfruments wreathed with crape. 
‘The Royal Orchestra, deputations 
from the theatres, mavagers of the- 
‘atres, friends, depntations from mu- 
sical societies, and state carriages 
of the King, Queen, and all the 
members - of ‘the Royal family, 
brought up the procession formed 
“honor the illystrious Jew. 
He was buried as.a prince of musi, 
with the royal honors of his art, 


i 
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CROCHET WORK. 


A BRAUTIFUL EDGING. 


Walker’s Crochet Hook, No. 23, 
and Manlove’s Crochet Thread, 
No, 18, 


Make a cha‘n of fourteen stitches 
—turn back. 


lst Row, Miss 4 chains of last 
row, work 4 double, chain 4, miss 
4, work 2 double, turn back. 


2nd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
doubje jn the four chains of last 
row, ¢hain 4, work 4 double in the 
next fuur chains of last row, turn 
back, 

3rd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
doubje in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double, in 
the four chains of last mw, turn 
back. 

4'h Row. Chain 4, work 4, 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 6, 
work 1 double im the same four 


chains of last row, turn back, 


5th Row. Chain 4.and work 1 
double for four times in the six 
chains of last rew, chain 4, work 4 
double in the four cliains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row, turn back. 


6th Row. Chain 4, work. 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
-work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of Jast row, ehain 5, 
work 1 double in the four chains of 
hast row, chain 5, work 1 double 
in the centre of the four chains of 
last row, turn back, 

7th Row, Work in the centre 
of the five chains of last row 1 
double, 5 treble, 1 double, repeat 
this four timos in the rollowing five 
chaina of last row; chain 4, work 
4 double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row. Repeat 
from the second row for the length 


required, 


on 


PRESERVING FRUIT——Many 


persons fail in preserving the fruit 


which they put up, by not heating 
the jarsand sealing while the con- 
tents are scalding hot, It is algo 


Important that the jars be full... 


Any vacan¢y left, contains air, 


which may cause fermentation and 


consequent injury. —-Couulry Gen- 
teman, 


cieutitic and Useful. 


—e- - 


A New Sounpinc Arparatts.— 
A new maritime sounding apparax 
tus has recently been invented 
by M. Gonezel. A great objection 
tu that at present employed is 
that currents in the water canse 
the line of suspension to be bent, 
and so the apparent depth, jadg- 
ed of by the [Iength of line em. 
ployed, is much greater than the 
real depth. The purpose to 
which the new sounde¢g is intend- 
ed to be applied is for the cun- 
struction of-a chart of the bottom, 
of the voean, which would be of 
immense service in the laying of 
telegraphic cables, aud, apart 
from such uses, the possession of 
guch a map would be of great 
scientific interest. In the inn 

roved apparatus the suspension 

ine is altogether dispensed with; 
a rod of irun, furnished with nip- 

rs at the extremity, supports a 
cylindrical weight capable of be- 
ing detached from tbe rod; above 
the weight a float of hollow met. 
al is fixed. On striking the bot- 
tom of the waer the weiglit is 
detached, 4nd. the remainder floats 
to the surface; a small clock en- 
closed in the apparatus is sb ar. 
ranged as to stop by the concus- 
sion, 80 that the time of descent 
can be estimated; a bell ‘is also 
attached; and an easily visible 
object is fixed above the whole, 


Action of Licut on Honey.— 
Honey fresh from the comb is a 
clear yellow syrup, without a 
trace of solid sugar in it; bat, 
upon.straining, it gradually 
sumes a crystalline appearance, 
and ultimately becomes a svlid 
mass of sugar. It has not been 


suspected that this change waa 


due to a photographic action, but 
this appears to be the case. M. 
Scheiblerhas enclosed honey in 
stoppered flasks, some of which 
he has kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have been exposed 
tu the light. The invariable re- 
anlvhas been that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystallises, whilst 
that kept inthe dark remains 
perfectly liquid. It is thus seen 
why bees are so careful to work 
in perfect darkness, and -why 
they obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in 
their hives. The existence of 
their yonng depends upon the liq- 
uidity of the sacharino food pre- 
sented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consistency, and 
seal ip the cells. 
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Thinkers Department. 


novel or original views concerning Gud, the 
Universe, or Mankind: not binding ourselves 
to endorse all, we present each at their in- 
trinsic value. 


THE 


Professor Owen said he rose with 
great pleasure to endeavor to re- 
spond to the request of his fellow- 
laborer Dr. Lankester, knowing, 
however, that what he had to say 
would be nothing new to his zoo- 
logical friends. If he were to ex- 
press what he felt after the discus- 
sions Which had taken place on the 
resemblances and the differences, 
organically between the anthropoid 
apes and man, it would be some- 
what as follows ; 

First, of course it must be borne 
im mind that our organical philoso- 
phy had long since shown that man 
was no specialjty in animal struc- 
ture, but.as it were the sum and 
crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from our- 
selveg down to the lowest verte- 
brated serics, For example, taking 
the skull of a cod fish, one could 
point out in that head about 95 per 
cent. of the bones in our own head, 
and they were called by the same 
names, being in the same relative 
positions, and having the same gen- 
eral relation to the nerves and parts 
of the brain and yessels. Well, 
when that could be done in a gen- 
erally progressive and increasing 
degree from the fish up to man, 
they saw at once what a close gen- 
na of fundamental ty pe 
our body waa built out of. As we 
approached nearer to nan that re- 
semblance beeaine nore and more 
cloxe, and conseqpently the ditier- 
ence became more and more inter- 
esting and important. What, then, 
were the d.fferences between the 
gorilla, and the boschman, the ne- 
gro, or the lowest in form of our 
species 7 First, there was a differ- 
ence in the innermost digit of the 
lower limb. Inthe gorilla it was 
turned at a greater or less angle 
from the other digits, and was, in 
fact, an opposable digit; it was a 
thumb; it was not a toe, as in man, 
nor parallel with the other tocs ; it 
was relatively stronger than the 
other digits, and was associated 
with a broader foot, having the heel 
bone flatter below; it was also as- 
geciated with a different relative 


Unsver this heading wil! be presented any 


position of the joints ypon which | 


the lee rested, with other modifiea- 
tions to give a broader bagis of sup- 
port to the whole frame. Then 
theve were corresponding modilica- 
tions of essentially the saue bouce 
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throughout the vertebral column 
and the ribs. In man a greater 
number of the lumbar vertebree 
were left free, and the ribs were 
limited to twelve pairs; there were 
thirteen in the gorilla. Next, the 
upper limbs were made in’ an har- 
mouious kind of proportion to the 
lower limbs, ot longer, but some- 
what shorter. Every joint showegl 
ax it were a pertcetion of structure. 
The thumb*of the hand was made 
relatively-larger, and could be ap- 
plied more distinetly as a prehen- 
sile ergan to each digit, so that it 
became a perfect instrument and 
organ of tree will and rational in- 
telligence. ‘These differenees were 
associated with still greater modifi- 
cations of the skull. There were 
the same bones and the relative po- 
sition, but there was an almost hy- 
drocephalous expansion of the head 
in “man as compared with the go- 
rilla. ‘The brain cavity in man was 
a fine globular part, with which we 
associated the idea of highest beau- 
ty, and the Grreeks exaggerated it 
to show that beauty; yet there 
was a connection between the vast 
head of man and the mere spines 
sticking up in the head of a fish. 
(Applause.) In the brain itself 
there was a marked and certainly 
a sudden increase of size in all di- 
rections, Which.was due chiefly, éf 
not wholly, to one particular part 
of the brain called the cerebral hem- 
ispheres. Professor Owen pointed 
out other and more abstruse differ- 
ences between the structure of man 
and the ape, which, though appa- 
rently unimportant in theinselves, 
were of the highest significance 
when viewed collectively and in 
contrast. The gerilla maintained 
an erect position with difficulty, 
and hobbled in an awkward man- 
ner rather than walked, being obli- 
ged tosit down and rest every twen- 
ty yards before he could come up 
to the attack. (Langhter.) What 
were the other great differences be- 
tween man and the ape? ‘There 
was first the marked difference of 
speech. ‘This was the one great 
distinction between every variety 
of our race and al! the lower. ani- 
mils, with whom there was no near- 
er approach to it than the utter- 
anee of a kind of instinetive ery, a 
roar and bellow of rage, or a shrick 
of alarm; this was all that the 


highest apes could do in the way 


ot speech. confessed his entire 
ignorance of the mode in which it 
had pleased our Creator to estab- 
lish our species, as it was said, “out 
of the dust of the earth.” By what 
marvellous process all that-inight 
be aecomplished was not told to 
ue. nor need it be. Without, there. 


' the forcing of musical tones of the 


fore, having any kind of idea in his 
own inind, or any sense of a proof, 
ora demonstration, or an approxi- 
mation, how man originated, he was 
quite open to any evidence that 
might be vouchsafed to us, and if 
in future investigations we should 
get a little more satisfactory insight 
into the origin of our own species, 
they would most gladly accept it, 
All that knowledge would still 
leave us just where we.are for any 
of those considerations in which wo 
were supremely interested, namely, 
that with those higher powers as- 
sociated with this glorious.frame of 
ours was coupled what had been 
revealed to us—a responsibility for 
the use of it. 


Pusical Column. 


COMPASS vs. QUALITY. 


There are few more common 
mistakes ainong uninstructed sing- 
ers then that of attaching undue 
yalue to extreme compass of Voice. 
The basses are fond of rumbling 
in the low tones below the staff, 
and the sopranos of boasting of 
their Cor D in all. Many a good 
voice has been injured by neglect- 
ing the cultivation of the useful 
singing registers, in order to stretch 
it to a compass of no musical value 
whatever, 

A writerin Za France Musicale 
reprgbates the popular demand for 
extraordinary achievements of com- 
pass. He complains that at the 
debut of a new singer, the question 
is not, Has he taste, style, feeling ? 
but, has he a certain tone? Will 
he reach it, or will he not reach 
it! On this question the betting 
runs high, and the fate of the sing- 
er furne. 

‘The writer shows, by a reference 
to musical history, that the great 
composers have almost never put 
the bass voice on the trial of its ex- 
treme low notes, and that the great- 
ext baas singers have rarely boast- 
ed of their ability to descend below 
the stoff, He censures Meyerbeer 
for writing the bass part of Ser- 
tram, in Robert le Diable, tor se 
great a compass as from E flat be- 
low the. staff, to F sharp above it, 
The part was written for the ex- 
traordinary ‘voice of Levasseur, 
since whose time no singer has 
been able to execute it without al- 
teration. 

of the illustratfons produc- 
ed by the editor are interesting, 

The wonderfully powerful bass 
part of the high-priest in Spontini’s 
inaster-piece of La Vestale, never 
depends for its impressiveness on 
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voice. We ‘appeal to those who 
havé seen the imposing en- 
trance of ‘the high-priest in the 
second act, when Julia falls dying 
steps ofthe altar; 
© naméléss horror despair ! 
Hurley back the to ehavs |” 
«Berlioz says‘ of this recitative 
that *it is sustained with awful 
truthfulness in melody, modulation, 
ahd instrumentation. It is im- 
meneely grand throughout, exhi- 


bitipg the strength of a priest of 
ablided Jove. The last line 
especially — 


Hurls beck the earth to chage 
20 in its 
pred simp] a B flat and an 
A natural.”’ Bue it makes one 
tremble to hear it. Jt seems as if 
the walls of the temple were about 

‘You see how far we are from the 
famous E flat in Robert, and yet 
the Jatter has nothing like the im- 
pressiveness of this tremendoys 


passage... . 
Technically speaking, a basso 


profundo means a siuger who does 
not go above the C or D above the 
staff. The voices of those famous 
poe ter and Lablache, yn- 
eqnalled in yolume, at low 
But, on the hand, if 
these. singing basses (as we call 
them) are limited in that direction, 
with: what facility do they render 
ithe medium anil high tones! La- 
‘blache carried his voice to high C, 
like a prima donna, and Derivis 
sung the grand air of (2dipus, Hille 
_m'a-Prodigué, with the inflexions 
of a real tenor. 


Meyetbeer, the great musical com- 
»poser, died on the 2d of May, 1864, 
at Paris. He was buried with great 

jmp-.at Berlin. His coffin was 
decorated with wreaths and flowers, 
_ poesented’ by the Queen of Prussia 
and the Princesses of the Royal 
family. At the foot was a Janrel 
leaf, on a white cushion,—a tribute 
from the members of the Royal 
Orchestra at Dresden. 
The ,cofin was carrie down 
stdits, and a procession formed, 


the artillery and cay- 
‘of Berlin, with their im 


“Struments wreathed with crape. 
‘The Royal Orchestra, deputations 
from. the theatres, managers of the- 
‘atres, friends, depntations from mu- 
‘sical societies, and state carriages 
of the King, Queen, and all the 
members - of ‘the Royal family, 
brought up the procession formed 
in honor to’ the illystrious Jew. 
e was buried as.a prince of musip, 
with the royal honors of his art, 


Be. 


CROCHET WORK. 


A BRAUTIFUL EDGING. 


Walker’s Crochet Hook, No. 29, 
and Manlove’s Crochet Thread, 
No, 18, 


Make a cha‘n of fourteen stitches 
—turn back. 

lst Row, Miss 4 chains of last 
row, work 4 double, chain 4, miss 
4, work 2 double, turn back. 

2nd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
doubje in the four chains of last 
row, ¢hain 4, work 4 double in the 
next four chains of last row, turn 
back, 

3rd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double, in 
the four chains of last mw, turn 
back. 


4‘h Row. Chain 4, work 4, 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 6, 
work 1 double im the same four 
chains of last row, turn back, 


5th Row. Chain 4 and work 1 
double for four times in tho six 
chains of last rew, chain 4, work 4 
double in the four cliains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double im the 
four chains of last row, turn back. 


6th Row. Chain 4, work. 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
-work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of Jast row, ehain 4, 
work 1 double in the four chains of 
hast row, chain 5, work 1 double 
in the centre of the four chuins of 
last row, turn back, 


7th Row, 
of the five chains of last row 1 
double, 5 treble, 1 double, repeat 
this four times in the following five 
chaina of last row; chain 4, work 
4 double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row. Repeat 
from the second row for the length 
required, - 


PRESERVING FRUIT—Many 
persons fail in proserving the fruit 
which they put up, by not heating 
the jaraand sealing while the con- 
tents are scalding hot, It is algo 


foyportant that the. jars be full. 
“Any vacaney left, containg air, 
which may cause fermentation and 
consequent injury. —Couulry Gen- 


Work in the centre . 


| 


Sricutific and ~Aseful. 


A New Sounpinc Arparatts.— 
A new maritime sounding appara. 
tus has recently been invented 
by M. Gunezel. A great objection 
to that at present employed is 
that currents in the water cause 
the line of suspension to be bent, 
and so the apparent depth, judg- 
ed of by the [length of line em. 
ployed, ia much greater than the 
real depth. The purpose ta 
which the new soundes is intend- 
ed to be applied is for the. cua- 
struction of-a chart of the bottom, 
of the voean, which would be of 
immense service in the laying of 
telegraphic cables, aud, apart 
from such uses, the possession of 
such a map would be of great 
scientific interest. In the im 

roved apparatus the suspension 
- is altogether dispensed with; 
a rod of irun, furnished with nip- 

rs at the extremity, supports a 
cylindrical weight capable of be- 
ing detached from tbe rod; above 
the weight a float of hollow met. 
al is fixed. On striking the bot- 
tom of the warer the weiglit is 
detached, 4nd, the remainder floats 
to the surface; a small clock en- 
closed in the apparatus is so ar. 
ranged as to stop by the concnus- 
sion, so that the time of descent 
can be estimated; a bell ‘is also 
attached; and an easily visible 
object is fixed above the whole, 


Action of Licut on 
Honey fresh from the comb is a 
clear yellow syrup, without a 
trace of solid sugar in it; bat, 
upon,straining, it gradually as. 
sumes 4 crystalline appearance, 
and ultimately becomes a solid 
mass Of sugar. It has not been 


suspected that this change waa 


due to a photographic action, but 
this appears to be the case. M. 
Scheiblerhas enclosed honcy in 
stoppered flasks, some of which 
he has kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have been exposed 
tu the light. The invariable re- 
anl¢ghas been that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystallises, whilst 
that kept inthe dark remains 
perfectly liquid. It is thus seen 
why bees are so careful to work 
in perfect darkness, and -why 
they obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in 
their hives. The existence of 
their young depends upon the liq- 
uidity of the sacharine food pre- 
sented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more 
or less. solid consisteucy, and 
seal ip the cells, 
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4o endorse all, we present each at their in- 
trinsic value. 


PROFESSOR OWEN ON THE 
GORILLA, 

Professor Owen said he rose with 
great pleasure to endeavor to re- 
spond to the request of his fellow- 
Jaborer Dr. Lankester, knowing, 
however, that what he had to say 
would be nothing new to his zoo- 
logical friends. If he were to ex- 
press what he felt after the discus- 
sions which had taken place on the 
resemblances and the differences 
organically between the anthropoid 
apes and man, it would be some- 
what as follows ; 

First, of course it must be borne 
im mind that our organical philoso- 
phy had long since shown that man 
was no speciality in animal struc- 
ture, but as it were the sum and 
crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from our- 
selveg down to the lowest verte- 
brated serics, Jor example, taking 
the skull of a cod fish, one could 

int out in that headabout 95 per 
cent. of the bones in our own head, 
and they were called by the same 
names, being in the same relative 
positions, and having the same gen- 
eral relation to the nerves and parts 
of the brain and yessels. Well, 
when that could be done in a gen- 
erally progressive and increasing 
degree from the fish up to man, 
they saw at once what a close gen- 
erakconformity of fundamental ty pe 
our body waa built out of. As we 
approached nearer to man that re- 
semblance beezine more and more 
cloxe, and conseqpently the diftfer- 
ence became more and more inter- 
esting and important. What, then, 
were the d.fferences between the 
gorilla, and the boschiman, the ne- 
gro, or the lowest in form of our 
species? First, there was a differ- 
ence in the innermost digit of the 
lower limb. In the gorilla it was 
turned at a greater or less angle 
from the other digits, and was, in 
fact, an opposable digit; it was a 
thumb; it was not a toe, as in man, 
nor parallel with the other tocs ; it 
was relatively stronger than the 
other digits, and was associated 
with a broader foot, having the heel 
bone flatter below; it was also as- 
geceiated with a different relative 


position of the joints ypon which | 


the lee rested, with other modifiea- 
tiois to give a broader basis of sup- 
port to the whole frame. Then 
tlieve were corresponding modilica- 
tions of essentially the same boucs 
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throughout the vertebral column 
and the ribs. In man a greater 
number of the lumbar vertebre 
were left free, and the ribs were 
limited to twelve pairs; there were 
thirteen in the gorilla. Next, the 
upper limbs were made in’ an har- 
monious kind of proportion to the 
lower limbs, aot longer, but some- 
what shorter. Every joint showegl 
as it were a perteetion of structure. 
The thumb*of the hand was inade 
relatively larger, and could be ap- 
plied more distinctly as a prehen- 
sile organ to each digit, so that it 
became a perfect instrument and 
organ of free will and rational in- 
telligence. ‘These differenees were 
associated with still greater modifi- 
cations of the skull. There were 
the same bones and the relative po- 
sition, but there was an almost hy- 
drocephalous expansion of the head 
in aman as compared with the go- 
rilla. ‘The brain cavity in man was 
a fine globular part, with which we 


associated the idea of highest beau-— 


ty, and the Grreeks exaggerated it 
to show that beauty; yet there 
was a connection between the vast 
head of man and the mere spines 
sticking up in the head of a fish. 
(Applause.) In the brain itself 
there wasa marked and certainly 
a sudden increase of size in all di- 
rections, Which.was due chiefly, éf 
not wholly, to one particular part 
of the brain called the cerebral hem- 
ispheres. Professor Owen pointed 
out other and more abstruse differ- 
ences between the structure of man 
and the ape, which, though appa- 
rently unimportant in theinselves, 
were of the highest significance 
when viewed collectively and in 
contrast. ‘The gorilla maintained 
an erect position with difficulty, 
and hobbled in an awkward inan- 
ner rather than walked, being obli- 
ged tosit down and rest every twen- 
ty yards before he could come up 
to the attack. (Langhter.) What 
were the other great differences be- 
tween man and the ape? ‘There 
waa first the marked difference of 
speech. ‘This was the one great 
distinction between every variety 
of our race and all the lower. ani- 
mils, with whom there was no near- 
er approach to it than the utter- 
ance of a kind of instinctive cry, a 
roar and bellow of rage, or a shrick 
of alarm; this was all that the 
highest apes could do in the way 
of speech. Ile confessed his entire 
jenorance of the mode in which it 
had pleased our Creator to estab- 
lish our species, ag it was said, “out 
of the dyst of the earth.” by what 
marvellous process all that inight 
be accomplished was not told to 
us, nor need it be. Without, there. 


fore, having any kind of idea in his 


own unind, or any sense of a proof, 


ora demonstration, or an approxi- 
mation, how man originated, he was 
quite open to any evidence: that 
might be vouchsated to us, and if 
in future investigations we should 
get a little more satisfactory insight 
into the origin of our own species, 
they would/most gladly accept it. 
All that knowledge would still 
leave us just where we.are for any 
of those considerations in which wo 
were supremely interested, namely, 
that with those higher powers as- 
sociated with this glorious.frame of 
ours was coupled what had been 
revealed to us—a responsibility for 
the use of it. 


Musical Column. 
COMPASS vs. QUALITY. 


There are few more common 
mistakes among uninstructed sing- 
ers then that of attaching undue 
yalue to extreme compass of Voice. 
The basses are fond of rumbling 
in the low tones below the staff, 
and the sopranos of boasting of 
their C or D in all. Many a good 
voice has been injured by neglect- 
ing the cultivation of the useful 
singing registers, in order to stretch 
it to a compass of no musical value 
whatever, 

A writerin La France Musicale 
reprobates the popular demand for 
extraordinary achievements of com- 
pass. He complains that at the 
debut of a new singer, the question 
is not, Has he taste, style, feeling ? 
but, has he a certain tone? Will 
he reach it, or will he not reach 
it! On this question the betting 
runs high, and the fate of the sing- 
er turns. 

‘The writer shows, by a reference 
to musical history, that the great 
composers have almost never put 
the bass voice on the trial of its ex- 
treme low notes, and that the great- 
ext bass singers have rarely boast- 
ed of their ability to descend below 
the sto ff, He censures Meyerbeer 
for writing the bass part of Ser- 
tram, in Robert le Diable, tor so 
great a compass as from E flat be- 
low the staf, to F sharp above it, 
The part was written for the ex- 
traordinary ‘voice of Levasseur, 
since whose time no singer has 
been able to execute it without al- 
teration. 

of the illustrattfons produc- 
ed by the editor are interesting, 

The wonderfully powerful bass 
part of the high-priest in Spontini’s 
inaster-piece of La Vestale, never 
depends for its impressiveness on 
the forcing of musical tones of the 
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voice.- We 4 to those who 
hdvé seen thé Awfully imposing en- 
trance Of the high-priest in the 
second act, when Julia falls dying 
on'thé steps of the altar; 

© horror ! O despair! 
back the to ehave |” 
Berlioz says‘ of this recitative 
that “it is sustained with awful 
truthfulness in melody, modulation, 
and instrumentation. It is im- 
mensel d throughout, exhi- 
biting tho strength of a priest of 
thundering: Jove. The aaa line 
especially — 

Hurls beck the earth 'to chage !’ 

po in its musical 
predyced simply by a B flat aud an 
A natural.”” But it makes one 
tremble to hear it. Jt seems as if 


the walls of the temple were about 


to fall, 

You see how far we are from the 
famous E flat in Robert, and yet 
the Jatter has nothing like the im- 
pressiveness of this tremendoys 


passage... 
Technically speaking, a basso 


profundo means a siuger who does 
not go above the C or D above the 
staff. ‘The voices of those famous 
— and Lablache, yn- 
eq in volnme, 8 at low 
G, But, on the if 
these, singing basses (as we call 
Ahem) are limited in that direction, 
with what facility do they render 
the medium high tones! La- 
‘blache earried his vuice to high C, 
like a prima donna, and Derivis 
sung the grand air of (Edipus, Hille 
_ ma Prodigué, with the inflexions 
of a real tenor. | 


. 


Meyerbeer, the great musical com- 


poser, died on the 2d of May, 1864, 
at. Paris. He was buried with great 

at Berline His coffin was 
ecorated with wreaths and flowers, 


“poesented’ by the Queen of Prussia 
and the Princesses of the Royal 
family, At the foot was a Janrel 
leaf, on a white cushion,—a tiibute 

from the members of the Royal 

Orchestra at Dresden. 

The ,coffin was carrie down 
stdifs, and a procession formed, 


by. all the artillery and cay- 
“batrds ‘of Berlin; with their mm. 
struments wreathed with crape. 
‘The Royal Orchestra, deputations 
from. the theatres, managers of the- 
‘atres, friends, depntations from mu- 
sical societies, and state carriages 
of the King, Queen, and all the 
‘members -of ‘the Royal family, 
brought up the procession formed 
“honor tothe illystrious Jew. 
e was buried as.a prince of musip, 
with the royal honors of his art, 


* 


Radies Table. 
CROCHET WORK. 
A BRAUTIFUL EDGING. 


Walker’s Crochet Hook, No. 23, 
and Manlove’s Crochet Thread, 
No, 18, 


Make a cha‘n of fourteen stitches 
—turn back. 

lst Row, Miss 4 chains of last 
row, work 4 double, chain 4, miss 
4, work 2 double, turn back. 


2nd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double jn the four chains of last 
row, ¢hain 4, work 4 double in the 
next four chains of last row, turn 
back. 

3rd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double, in 
the four chains of last mw, turn 
back. 


4'‘h Row. Chain 4, work 4, 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 6, 
work 1 double im the same four 
chains of last row, turn back, 


5th Row. Chain 4 and work 1 
double for four times in tho six 
chains of last rew, chain 4, work 4 
double in the four cliains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 


four chains of last row, turn back. 
6th Row. Chain 4, work. 4 
double in the four cag of last 


row, chain 4, work 4 doublt in the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
-work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of Jast row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the four chains of 
hast row, chain 5, work 1 double 
in the centre of the four chains of 
last row, turn back, 


ith Row. Work in the centre | 


of the five chains of last row 1 
double, 5 treble, 1 double, repeat 
this four times in the following five 
chains of last row; chain 4, work 
4 double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row. Repeat 
from the second row for the length 


required, 


PRESERVING FRUIT.——Many 


persons fail in preserving the fruit 


which they put up, by not heating 
the jaraand sealing while the con- 
tents are scalding hot, It is algo 


Important that the jars be full... 
Auy vacancy left, contains air, 
which may cause fermentation and 
consequent injury —-Couutry Gen- 
tleman, 


Scientific and “Useful. 


A New Sounpine Apparatts.— 
A new maritime sounding appara. 
tus has recently been invented 
by M.Gonezel. A great objection 
to thut at present employed is 
that currents in the water canse 
the line of suspension to be bent, 
and so the apparent depth, judg- 
ed of by the [ength of line em. 
ployed, is much greater than the 
real depth, The purpose ta 
which the new soundeg is intend- 
ed to be applied is for the. cua- 
struction of-a chart of the bottom, 
of the ocean, which would be of 
immense service in the laying of 
telegraphic cables, aud, apart 
from such uses, the possession of 
guch amap would be of great 
scientific interest.¥In the inn 

roved apparatus tlie suspension 
line is altogether dispensed with; 
a rod of iron, furnished with nip- 
pers at the extremity, supports a 
cylindrical weight capable of be- 
ing detached from tbe rod; above 
the weight a float of hollow met. 
al is fixed. On striking the bot- 
tom of the warer the weiglit is 
detached, the remainder fluats 
to the surface; a small clock en- 
closed in the apparatus is so ar. 
ranged as to atop by the concus- 
sion, 80 that the time of descent 
can be estimated; a bell ‘is also 
attached; and an easily visible 
object is fixed above the whole, 


Action of Licut on Honey.— 
Honey fresh from the comb is a 
clear yellow syrup, without a 
trace of solid sugar in it; bat, 
upon.straining, it gradually as. 
sumes a crystalline appearance, 
and ultimately becomes a solid 
mass of sugar. It has not been 


suspected that this change waa 


due to a photographic action, but 
this appears to be the case. M. 
Scheiblerhas enclosed honcy in 
stoppered flasks, some of which 
he has kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have been exposed 
tu the light. The invariable re- 
anl#has been that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystallises, whilst 
that kept inthe dark remains 
perfectly liquid. It is thus seen 
why bees are so eareful to work 
in perfect darkness, and -why 
they obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in 
their hives. The existence of 
their young depends upon the liq- 
uidity of the sacharino food pre- 
sented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consistency, and 
seal ip the cells, 


ERBEER. | 
| 


— 
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rs Departavent. 


Brink 


Unver this heading wil! be presented any 
novel or original views concerning Gud, the 
Universe, or Mankind: not binding ourselves 
40 endorse all, we present each at their in- 
trinsic value. 


PROFESSOR OWEN ON THE 
GORILLA. 


Professor Owen said he rose with 
great pleasure to endeavor to re- 
spond to the request of his fellow- 
laborer Dr. Lankester, knowing, 
however, that what he had to say 
would be nothing new to his zoo- 
logical friends. If he were to ex- 
press what he felt after the discus- 
sions which had taken place on the 
resemblances and the differences 
organically between the anthropoid 
apes and man, it would be some- 
what as follows; 

First, of course it must be borne 
in mind that our organical philoso- 
phy had long since shown that man 
was no speciality in animal struc- 
ture, but as it were the sum and 
crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from our- 
selveg down to the lowest verte- 
brated series, Jor example, taking 
the skull of a cod fish, one could 
point out in that head about 95 per 
cent. of the bones in our own head, 
and they were called by the same 
names, being in the same relative 
positions, and having the same gen- 
eral relation to the nerves and parts 
of the brain and yessels. Well, 
when that could be done in a gen- 
erally progreasiye and increasing 
degree from the fish up to man, 
they saw at once what a close gen- 
of fundamental ty pe 
our body waa built out of. As we 
approached nearer to man that re- 
semblance beeaine more and more 
close, and conseqpently the ditfer- 
ence became more and more inter- 
esting and important. What, then, 
were the d.flerences between the 
gorilla, and the boschman, the ne- 
gro, or the lowest in form of our 
species? First, there was a differ- 
ence in the innermost digit of the 
lower limb. In the gorilla it was 
turned at a greater or less angle 
from-the other digits, and was, in 
fact, an opposable digit; it was a 
thumb; it was not a toe, as in man, 
nor parallel with the other tocs ; it 
was relatively stronger than the 
other digits, and was associated 
with a broader foot, having the heel 
bone flatter below; it was also as- 
gseciated with a different relative 


position of the joints ypon which | 


the lee rested, with other modifiea- 
timis to give a broader bagis of sup- 
port to the whole frame. Then 
there were corresponding modilica- 
tions of essentially the saue boucs 


. 
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throughout the vertebral column 
and the ribs. In man a greater 
number of the lumbar vertebre 
were left free, and the ribs were 
limited to twelve pairs there were 
thirteen in the gorilla. Next, the 
upper limbs were made in’ an har- 
monious kind of proportion to. the 
lower limbs, aot longer, but some- 
what shorter. Every joint showegl 
as jt were a perteetion of structure. 
The thumb*of the hand was made 
relatively larger, and could be ap- 
plied more distinctly as a prehen- 
sile ergan to each digit, so that it 
became a perfect instrument and 
organ of free will and rational in- 
telligence. ‘These differenees were 
associated with still greater modifi- 
cations of the skull. There were 
the same bones and the relative po- 
sition, but there was an almost hy- 
drocephalous expansionof the head 
in “nan as compared with the go- 
rilla. ‘The brain cavity in man was 
a fine globular part, with which we 
associated the idea of highest beau- 
ty, and the Greeks exaggerated it 
to show that beauty; yet there 
was a connection between the vast 
head of man and the nx 
sticking up in the head of 
(Applause.) In the brain 
there wasa marked and certainly 
a sudden increase of size in all di- 
rections, Which.was due chiefly, éf 
not wholly, to one particular part 
of the brain called the cerebral lein- 
ispheres. Professor Owen pointed 
out other and more abstruse differ- 
ences between the structure of man 
and the ape, which, though appa- 
rently unimportant in theinselves, 
were of the highest significance 
when viewed collectively and in 
contrast. ‘The gorilla maintained 
an erect position with difficulty, 
and hobbled in an awkward man- 
ner rather than walked, being obli- 
ged to.sit down and rest every twen- 
ty yards betore he could come up 
to the attack. (Langhter.) What 
were the other great differences be- 
tween man and the ape? ‘There 
was first the marked difference of 
speech, This was the one great 
distinction between every variety 
of our race and al! the lower. ani- 
mils, with whom there was no near- 
er approach to it than the utter- 
ance of a kind of instinctive ery, a 
roar and bellow of rage, or a shrick 
of alarm; this was all that the 
highest apes could do in the way 
of speech. Ife confessed his entire 
ignorance of the mode in which it 
had pleased our Creator to estab- 
lish our species, ag it was said, “out 
of the dust of the earth.” By what 
marvellous process all that inight 
be aecomplished was not told to 
ue, nox need it be. Without, there. 


oes 


fore, having any kind of idea in his 
owninind, or any sense of a proof, 
ora demonstration, or an approxi- 
mation, how man originated, he was 
quite open to any evidence that 
might be vouchsafed to us, and if 
in future investigations we should 
get a little more satisfactory insight 
into the origin of our own species, 


they would most gladly accept it. 


All that knowledge would still 
leave us just where we.are for any 
of those considerations in which wo 
were supremely interested, namely, 
that with those higher powers as- 
sociated with this glorious.frame of 
ours was coupled what had been 
revealed to us—a responsibility for 
the use of it. 


PMusical Column. 
COMPASS vs. QUALITY. 


There are few more common 
mistakes ainong uninstructed sing- 
ers then that of attaching undue 
yalue to extreme compass of Voice. 
The basses are fond of rumbling 
in the low tones below the staff, 
and the sopranos of boasting of 
their Cor D inall. Many a good 
voice has been injured by neglect- 
ing the cultivation of the useful 
singing registers, in order to stretch 
it to a compass of no musical value 
whatever, 

A writerin La France Musicale 
reprobates the popular demand for 
extraordinary achievements of com- 
pass. He complains that at the 
debut of a new singer, the question 
is not, Has he taste, style, teeling ? 
but, has he a certain tone? Will 
he reach it, or will he not reach 
it! On this question the betting 
runs high, and the fate of the sing- 
er turns. | 

‘The writer shows, by a reference 
to musical history, that the great 
composers have almost uever put 
the baxs voice on the trial of its ex- 
treme low notes, and that the great- 
ext baas singers have rarely boast- 
ed of their ability to descend below 
the steff. He censures Meyerbeer 
for writing the bass part of Ser- 
tram, in Robert le Diable, tor se 
great a compass as from E flat be- 
low the staff, to F sharp above it. 
The part was written for the ex- 
traordinary voice of Levasseur, 
since whose time no singer has 
been able to exceute it without al- 
teration. 

S.m> of the illustratfons produc- 
ed by the editor are interesting, 

The wonderfully powerful bass 
part of the high-priest in Spontini’s 
inaster-piece of La Vestale, never 
depends for its impressiveness on 
the forcing of musical tones of the 
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» 
voice.. We «a to those who 
havé seen thé dwfully imposing en- 
trance of the bigh-priest in the 
second act, when Julia falls dying 
on'thé steps of the altar; 
erime'| nkméless horror! O despair! 


The pestal fame extinct! the priestess dying ! 
"The manifested futy of the gods ae 
back the to chavs 


Berlioz says of this recitative 
that “it is sustained with awful 
truthfulness in melody, modulation, 
and It is 
meneel throughout, exhi- 
bitip the strength of a priest of 
thundering: Jove, The last line 
especially— 

Hurls beck the earth’to chage !' 
po in) its 

simp] a B flat and an 
eae But it makes one 
tremble to hear it. It seems as if 
the walls of the temple were about 
to fall, 

You see how far we are from the 
famous E flat in Robert, and yet 
the Jatter has nothing like the im- 
pressiveness of this tremendoys 


passage... . 
Technically speaking, a basso - 


profundo means a siuger who does 
not go above the C or D above the 
. The voices of those famous 
artists, Dérivis and Lablache, yn- 
equalled in volume, stopped at ow 
G, But, on the other hand, if 
‘these. s%mging basses (as we call 
Abem) are limited in that direction, 
with what \facility do they render 
ithe medium anjl high tones! La- 
‘blache carried his vuice to high C, 
like a prima donna, and Derivis 
sung the grand air of (Edipus, Hille 
Prodigué, with the inflexions 
of a real tenor. 


Meyetbeer, the great musical com- 
~poser, died on the 2d of May, 1864, 
at Paris, He was buried with great 
at Berlin. His coffin was 
decorated with wreaths and flowers, 
“poesented’by the Queen of Prussia 
and the Princesses of the Royal 
family. At the foot was a Janrel 
leaf, on a white cushion,—a tiibute 
from the members of the Royal 
‘Orchestra at Dresden. 
The ,cofiin wads carrie down 
stdifs, and a procession formed, 
y.all the artillery and cav- 
“why ‘of Berlin, with their 


‘Struments wreathed with crape. 
‘The Royal Orchestra, deputations 
from, the theatres, managers of the- 
atres, friends, depntations from mu- 
‘sical societies, ang state carriages 
of the King, Queen, and all the 
members - of ‘the Royal family, 
brought up the procession formed 
honor to’ the illystrious Jew. 
e was buried as.a prince of musip, 
with the royal honors of his art, 


i 


Badies Table. 


CROCHET WORK. 


A BBAUTIFUL EDGING. 


Walker's Hook, No. 29, 
and Manlove’s Crochet Thread, 
No, 18, 


Make a cha'r’ of fourteen stitches 
—turn back. 

lst Row, Miss 4 chains of last 
row, work 4 double, chain 4, miss 
4, work 2 double, turn back. 


2nd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
doubje jn the four chains of last 
row, ¢hain 4, work 4 double in the 
next four chains of last row, turn 
back, 
3rd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double, in 
the four chains of last mw, turn 
back. 


4‘h Row. Chain 4, work 4, 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 6, 
work 1 double im the same four 
chains of last row, turn back, 


5th Row. Chain 4 and work 1 
double for four times in tho six 
chains of last rew, chain 4, work 4 
double in the four cliains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row, turn back. 


6th Row. Chain 4, work. 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
-work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of Jast row, ehain 4, 
work 1 double in the four chains of 
hast row, chain 5, work 1 double 
in the centre of the four chuins of 
last row, turn back, 

7th Row. Work in the centre 
of the five chains of last row 1 
double, 5 treble, 1 double, repeat 
this four timos in the following five 
chains of last row; chain 4, work 
4 double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row. Repeat 
from the second row for the length 
required, - 


— 


PRESERVING FRUIT—Many 


persons fail in proserving the fruit 


which they put up, by not heating 
the jarsand sealing while the con- 
tents are scalding hot, It is algo 


_Toyportant that the jars be full. 


Any vacancy left, containg air, 
which may cause fermentation and 
consequent jnjury—-Couulry Gen- 
tleman, 


Sciewtitic and 


A New Sovunpixc Arparatts.— 
A new maritime sounding appara. 
tus has recently been invented 
by M.Gonezel. A great objection 
to that at present employed is 
that currents in the water cause 
the line of suspension to be bent, 
and so the apparent depth, jadg- 
ed of by the fength of line em. 
ployed, is much greater than the 
real depth. The purpose to 
which the new soundes is intend- 
ed to be applied is for the cua- 
struction of- a chart of the bottom, 
of the voean, which would be of 
immense service in the laying of 
telegraphic cables, and, apart 
from such uses, the possession of 
auch a map would he of great 
scientific interest. In the im 

roved apparatus the suspension 
line is altogether dispensed with; 
a rod of irun, furnished with nip- 
pers at the extremity, supports a 
cylindrical weight capable of be- 
ing detached from tbe rod; above 
the weight a float of hollow met. 
al is fixed. On striking the bot- 
tom of the warer the weight is 
detached, 4nd. the remainder fluats 
to the surface; a small clock en- 
closed in the apparatus is so ar. 
ranged as to stop by the concne- 
sion, so that the time of descent 
can be estimated; a bell ‘is also 
attached; and an easily visible 
object is fixed above the whole, 


Action of Licut on Hoyey.— 
Honey fresh from the comb is a 
clear yellow syrup, without a 
trace of solid sugar in it; bat, 
upon,straining, it gradually as. 
sumes 4 crystalline appearance, 
and ultimately becomes a solid 
mass of sugar. It has not been 


suspected that this change waa 


due to a photographic action, but 
this appears to be the case. M. 
Scheiblerhas enclosed honcy in 
stoppered flasks, some of which 
he has kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have been exposed 
to the light. The invariable re- 
anl¢#has been that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystallises, whilst 
that kept inthe dark remains 
perfectly liquid. It is thus seen 
why bees are so careful to work 
in perfect darkness, and -why 
they obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in 
their hives. The existence of 
their yonng depends upon the liq- 
uidity of the sacharine food pre- 
sented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consistency, and 
seal ip the cells, 


| 

| 

| | 
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Unver this heading wil! be presented any 
movel or original views concerning Grud, the 
Universe, or Mankind: not binding ourselves 
to endorse all, we present each at their in- 
triasic value. 
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PROFESSOR OWEN ON THE 
GORILLA, 


Professor Owen said he rose with 
great pleasure to endeavor to re- 
spond to the request of his fellow- 
laborer Dr. Lankester, knowing, 
however, that what he had to say 
would be nothing new to his zoo- 
logical friends. If he were to ex- 
press what he felt after the discus- 
sions which had taken place on the 
resemblances and the differences 
organically between the anthropoid 
apes and man, it would be some- 
what as follows ; 

First, of course it must be borne 
in mind that our organical philoso- 
phy had long since shown that man 
was no speciality in animal struc- 
ture, but as it were the sum and 
crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from our- 
selves down to the lowest verte- 
brated series, Jor example, taking 
the skull of a cod fish, one could 
point out in that head about 95 per 
cent. of the bones in our own head, 
and they were called by the same 
names, being in the same relative 
positions, and having the same gen- 
eral relation to the nerves and parts 
of the brain and vessels. Well, 
when that could be done in a gen- 
erally progressive and increasing 
degree from the fish up to man, 
they saw at once what a close gen- 
eralconformity of fundamental ty pe 
our body waa built out of. As we 
approached nearer to man that re- 
semblance beenine more and more 
close, and conseqpently the ditier- 
ence became more and more inter- 
esting and important. What, then, 
were the d.fferenees between the 
gorilla, and the boschinan, the ne- 
gro, or the lowest in form of our 
species? First, there was a differ- 
ence In the innermost digit of the 
lower limb. In the gorilla it was 
turned at a greater or less angle 
from the other digits, and was, in 
fact, an opposable digit; it was a 
thumb; it was not a toe, as in man, 
nor parallel with the other toes ; it 
was relatively stronger than the 
other digits, and was associated 
with a broader foot, having the heel 
bone flatter below; it was also as- 
sociated with different relative 


yosition of the joints upon which 
} J 


the lee rested, with other modifiea- 
thoes iv rive Nroader basis of sup- 
port to the whole trame. "Then 


theve were corresponding modilica- 
tions of essentially the saue boues 


—— 
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throughout the vertebral column 
and the ribs. In man a greater 
number of the lumbar vertebrae 
were left free, and the ribs were 
limited to twelve pairs; there were 
thirteen in the gorilla. Next, the 
upper limbs were made in’ an har- 
monious kind of proportion to the 
lower limbs, aot longer, but some- 
what shorter. Every joint showed 
ax it were a pertcetion of structure. 
The thumb*of the hand was made 
relatively larger, and could be ap- 
plied more distinetly as a prehen- 
sile organ to each digit, so that it 
became a perfect instrument and 
organ of tree will and rational in- 
telligence. ‘These differenees were 
associated with still greater modifi- 
cations of the skull. There were 
the same bones and the relative po- 
sition, but there was an almost hy- 
drocephalous expansion of the head 
in “man as compared with the go- 
rilla. ‘The brain cavity in man was 
a fine globular part, with which we 
associated the idea of highest beau- 
ty, and the Grreeks exaggerated it 
to show that beauty; yet there 
was a connection between the vast 
head of man and the mere spines 
sticking up in the head of a fish. 
(Applause.) In the brain itself 
there was a marked and certainly 
a sudden increase of size in all di- 
rections, Which.was due chiefly, éf 
not wholly, to one particular part 
of the brain called the cerebral hem- 
izspheres. Professor Owen pointed 
out other and more abstruse differ- 
ences between the structure of man 
and the ape, which, though appa- 
rently unimportant in theinselves, 
were of the highest significance 
when viewed collectively and in 
contrast. ‘The gorilla maintained 
an erect position with difficulty, 
and hobbled in an awkward iman- 
ner rather than walked, being obli- 
ged tosit down and rest every twen- 
ty yards betore he could come up 
to the attack. (Langhter.) What 
were the other great differences be- 
tween man and the ape? ‘There 
was first the marked difference of 
speech. ‘This was the one great 
distinction between every variety 
of our race and al! the lower. ani- 
mus, with whom there was no near- 
er approach to it than the utter- 
anee of a kind of inatinetive ery, a 
roar and bellow of rage, or a shzick 
of alarm; this was all that the 
highest apes could do in the way 
of speech. Ife confessed his entire 
jynorance of the mode in which it 
had pleased our Creator to estab- 
lish our species, as it was said, “out 
of the dust of the earth.” By what 
marvellous process all th iT inizht 
lye accompiished Was not told to 
us. ner ueedit bo. Without, there. 


fore, having any kind of idea in his 
owninind, or any sense of a proof, 
or a demonstration, or an approxi- 
mation, how man originated, he was 
quite open to any evidence that 
might be vouchsated to us, and if 
in future investigations we should 
get a little more satisfactory insight 
into the origin of our own species, 
they would most gladly accept it. 
All that knowledge would still 
leave us just where we.are for any 
of those considerations in which we 
were supremely interested, namely, 
that with those higher powers as- 
sociated with this glorious.frame of 
ours was coupled what had been 
revealed to us—a responsibility for 
the use of it. 


Musical Column. 


COMPASS vs. QUALITY. 


There are few more common 
mistakes ainong uninstructed sing- 
ers then that of attaching undue 
yalue to extreme compass of Voice. 
The basses are fond of rumbling 
in the low tones below the staff, 
and the sopranos of boasting of 
their C or D in all. Many a good 
voice has been injured by neglect- 
ing the cultivation of the useful 
singing registers, in order to stretch 
it to a compass of no nyusical value 
whatever, 

A writerin La France Musicale 
reprobates the popular demand for 
extraordinary achievements of com- 
pass. He complains that at the 
debut of a new singer, the question 
is not, Has he taste, style, feeling ? 
but, has he a certain tone? Will 
he reach it, or will he not reach 
it! On this question the betting 
runs high, and the fate of the sing- 
er turns, 

‘The wrifer shows, by a reference 
to musical history, that the great 
composers have almost uever put 
the baxs voice on the trial of its ex- 
treme low notes, and that the great- 
ext ‘bass singers have rarely boast- 
ed of their ability to descend below 
the stoff. He censures Meyerbeer 
for writing the bass part of Ser- 
tram, in Robert le Diable, tor so 
great a compass as from E flat be- 
low the staif, to F sharp above it, 
The part was written for the ex- 
traordinary voice of Levasseur, 
since whose time no singer has 
been able to exeeute it without al- 


 teration. 


S.m> of the illustratfons produc- 
ed by the editor are interesting, 

The wonderfully powerful bass 
part of the high-priest in Spontini’s 
inaster-piecs of La Vestale, never 
depends for its impressiveness on 
the forcing of musical tones of the 
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voice.. We a to those who 
havé seen thé dwfully imposing en- 
trance of the high-priest in the 
second act, when Julia falls dying 
on'thé steps ofthe altar; 
namless horror! O despair ! 


Fhe yestal fameexjinct! the priestess dying ! 
manifested fury of the gods 
Hurley back the earth to chavs!” 


«Berlioz says of this recitative 
that “it is sustained with awful 
truthfulness in melody, modulation, 
and engine: It is im- 
mensel throughout, exhi- 
big tho trength of a priest of 
thundering: Jove. The last line 
Harls beck the earth to chage !' 
spred i a B flat and an 
A cine.” But it makes one 
tremble to hear it. Jt seems as if 
the walls of the temple were about 
to fall, a 
‘You see how far we are from the 
famous E flat in Robert, and yet 
the Jatter has nothing like the im- 
pressiveness of this tremendoys 
sage... , . 
'Techhically 
profundo means a siuger who does 
not go above the C or D above the 
staff. ‘The voices of those famous 
artists, Dérivis and Lablache, yn- 
equalled in volume, stopped at ow 
G, But, on the other hand, if 
these. singing basses (as we call 
them) are limited in that direction, 
with what facility do they render 
Ahe medium anjl high tenes! La- 
‘blache carried his vuice to high C, 
like a prima donna, and Deriyis 
sung the grand air of (2dipus, 
_ ma Prodigué, with the inflexions 
of a real tenor. 


MEYERBEER. 


Meyerbeer, the great musical com- 
-poser, died on the 2d of May, 1864, 
at Paris. He was buried with great 
— at Berlin. His coffin was 
ecorated with wreaths and flowers, 
- poesented by the Queen of Prussia 
and the Princesses of the Royal 
family. At the foot was a Janrel 
leaf, on a white cushion,—a tribute 
from the members of the Royal 
Orchestra at Dresden. 
The ,cofin was carrjed down 
stdirs, and a procession formed, 
by all the artillery and cav- 
ry bands ‘of Berlin, with their im. 
“struments wreathed with crape. 
‘The Royal Orchestra, deputations 
from the theatres, mauagers of the- 
atres, friends, depntations from mu- 
sical societies, ang state carriages 
of the King, Queen, and all the 
members - of the Royal family, 
brought up the procession formed 
honor to the illystrious Jew. 
e was buried as prince of musi, 
with the royal honors of his art, 


. 


speaking, a basso - 


Radies Table. 


CROCHET WORK. 


A BRAUTIFUL EDGING. 


Walker’s Crochet Hook, No. 29, 
and Manlove’s Crochet Thread, 
No, 18, 


Make a cha'‘n of fourteen stitches 
—turn back. 


1st Row, Miss 4 chains of last 
row, work 4 double, chain 4, miss 
4, work 2 double, turn back. 

2nd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
doubje jn the four chains of last 
row, ¢hain 4, work 4 double in thes 
next fuur chains of last row, t 
back, 

3rd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double. in 
the four chains of last mw, turn 
back. 


4th Row. Chain 4, work 4, 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 6, 
work 1 double im the same four 
chains of last row, turn back, 


5th Row. Chain 4 and work 1 
double for four times in tho six 
chains of last rew, chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double im the 
four chains of last row, turn back. 


6th Row. Chain 4, work. 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of Jast row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the four chains of 
hast row, chain 5, work 1 double 
in the centre of the four chuins of 
last row, turn back, 


7th Row, 


double, 5 treble, 1 double, repeat 
this four timos in the following five 
chains of last row; chain 4, work 
4 double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row. Repeat 
from the second row for the length 
required, 


| 


PRESERVING FRUIT.—Many 


persons fail in proserving the fruit 


which they put up, by not heating 
the jaraand sealing while the con- 
tents are scalding hot, It is algo 


important that the jars be full. 
Any vacangy left, contains air, 
which may cause fermentation and 
consequent jnjury.—~Couulry Gen- 
tleman, 


Work in the centre | 
of the five chains of last row 1 


— 


Scientific and ‘Useful. 
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A New Apparatts.— 
A new maritime sounding appara. 
tus has recently been invented 
by M.Gonezel. A great objection 


‘to that at present employed is 


that currents in the water Cause 
the line of suspension to be bent, 
and so the apparent depth, jadg- 
ed of by the [length of line em. 
ployed, is much greater than the 
real depth, The purpose ta 
which the new soundeg is intend- 
ed to be applied is for the cun- 
struction of-a chart of the bottom 
of the voean, which would be of 
immense service in the laying of 
telegraphic cables, aud, apart 
from such uses, the possession of 
such a map would be of great 
scientific interest. In the inp 

roved apparatus the suspension 
ine is altogether dispensed with; 
a rod of iron, furnished with nip- 
pers at the extremity, supports a 
cylindrical weight capable of be- 
ing detached from tbe rod; above 
the weight a float of hollow met. 
al is fixed. On striking the bot- 
tom of the warer the weiglit is 
detached, 4nd. the remainder floats 
to the surface; a small clock en- 
closed in the apparatus is so ar. 
ranged as to stop by the concus- 
sion, so that the time of descent 
can be estimated; a bell ‘is also 
attached; and an easily visible 
object is fixed above the whole, 


Action of Licut on Honey.— 
Honey fresh from the comb is a 
clear yellow syrup, without a 
trace of solid sugar in it; bat, 
upon.straining, it gradnally as. 
sumes 4 crystalline appearance, 
and ultimately becomes a solid 
mass of sugar. It has not been 
suspected that this change waa 
due to a photographic action, but 
this appears to be the case. M. 
Scheiblerhas enclosed honey in 
stoppered flasks, some of which 
he has kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have been exposed 
tu the light. The invariable re- 
anl¢ghas been that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystallises, whilst 
that kept inthe dark remains 
perfectly liquid. It is thus seen 
why bees are so careful to work 
in perfect darkness, and -why 
they obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in 
their hives. The existence of 
their young depends upon the liq- 
uidity of the sacharino food pre- 
sented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consisteucy, and 
seal tip the cells. 
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494. 


Usper this heading wil! be presented any 


Universe, or Mankind: 
to endorse all, we present each at their in- 
trinsic value. 


— 


Professor Owen said he rose with 
great pleasure to endeavor to re- 
spond to the request of his fellow- 
laborer Dr. Lankester, knowing, 
however, that what he had to say 
would be nothing new to his zoo- 
logical friends. If he were to ex- 
press what he felt after the discus- 
sions which had taken place on the 
resemblances and the differences 
organically between the anthropoid 
apes and man, it would be some- 
what as follows; 

First, of course it must be borne 
in mind that our organical philoxso- 
phy had long since shown that man 
was no specialjty in animal struc- 
ture, but as it were the sum and 
crown of the series of developments 
that were to be traced from our- 
selvea down to the lowest verte- 
brated series, Jor exainple, taking 
the skull of a cod fish, one could 
point out in that head about 95 per 
cent. of the bones in our own head, 
and they were called by the same 
names, being in the same relative 
positions, and having the same gen- 
eral relation to the nerves and parts 
of the brain and vessels. Well, 
when that could be done in a gen- 
erally progressive and increasing 
degree from the fish wp to man, 
they saw at once what a close gen- 
eralconformity of fundameutal type 
our body waa built out of. As we 
approached nearer to man that re- 
semblanee beenne more and more 
close, and conseqpently the ditier- 
ence became more and more inter- 
esting and important. What, then, 
were the d.fferenees between the 
gorilla, and the boschinan, the ne- 
gro, or the lowest in form of our 
species? First, there was a differ- 
enee in the innermost digit of the 
lower limb. In the gorilla it was 
turned at a greater or less angle 
from the other digits, and was, in 
fact, an opposable digit; it was a 
thumb; it was not a toe, as in man, 
nor parallel with the other tocs ; it 
was relatively stronger than the 
other digits, and was associated 
with a broader foot, having the heel 
bone flatter below ; it Wiis also 
seciated with different relative 


torent, 


position of the jeints ypon which 


thie lee rested, with other modifiea- 
tions io give a broader basis of sup- 
port to the whole frame. Then 
fheve were corresponding modifica- 
tions of essentially the same boucs 


| | | 
| throughout the vertebral column 


and the ribs. In man a greater 
number of the lumbar vertebrae 
were left free, and the ribs were 
limited to twelve pairs; there were 
thirteen in the gorilla. Next, the 
upper limbs were made in’ an har- 
monious kind of proportion to. the 
lower limbs, aot longer, but some- 
what shorter. Every joint showed 
ax it were a pertcetion of structure. 
The thumb of the hand was inade 
relatively larger, and could be ap- 
plied more distinctly as a prehen- 
sile organ to each digit, so that it 
became a perfect instrument and 
organ of tree will and rational in- 
telligence. ‘These differenees were 
associated with still greater modifi- 
cations of the skull. There were 
the same bones and the relative po- 
sition, but there was an almost hy- 
drocephalous expansion of the head 
in “man as compared with the go- 
rilla. ‘The brain cavity in man was 
a fine globular part, with which we 
associated the idea of highest beau- 
ty, and the Greeks exaggerated it 
to show that beauty; yet there 
was a connection between the vast 
head of man and the mere spines 
sticking up in the head of a fish. 
(Applause.) In the brain itself 
there waxa marked and certainly 
a sudden increase of size in all di- 
rections, Which.was due chiefly, if 
not wholly, to one particular part 
of the brain called the cerebral hein- 
ispheres. Professor Owen pointed 
out other and more abstruse ditfer- 
ences between the structure of man 
and the ape, which, though appa- 
rently unimportant in theinse!ves, 
were of the highest significance 
when viewed collectively and in 
contrast. The gorilla maintained 
an erect position with difficulty, 
and hobbled in an awkward man- 
ner rather than walked, being obli- 
ged tosit down and rest every twen- 
ty yards before he could come up 
to the attack. (Langhter.) What 
were the other great differences be- 
tween man and the ape? ‘There 
was first the marked difference of 
speech. ‘This was the one great 
distinction between every variety 
of our race and al! the lower. ani- 
mus, with whom there was no near- 
er approach to it than the utter- 
ance of a kind of inatinetive cry, a 
roar and bellow of rage, or-a shrivk 
of alarm; this was all that the 
highest apes could do in the way 
ot speech. Ile contessed his entire 
ivnorance of the mode in which it 
had pleased our Creator to estab- 
lish our species, ax it was said, “out 
of the dust of the earth.” Uw what 
marvellous process all that might 
be aecomplished was not told to 
us. ner veedit be. Without, there. 
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fore, having any kind of idea in his 


owninind, or any sense of a proof, 
ora demonstration, or an approxi- 
mation, how man originated, he was 
quite open to any evidence that 
might be vouchsated to us, and if 
in future investigations we should 
gct a little more satisfactory insight 
into the origin of our own species, 
they would most gladly accept it. 
All that knowledge would still 
leave us just where we.are for any 
of those considerations in which we 
were supremely interested, namely, 
that with those higher powers as- 
sociated with this glorious.frame of 
ours was coupled what had been 
revealed to us—a responsibility for 
the use of it. 


Musical Column. 


COMPASS vs. QUALITY. 


There are few more common 
niistakes among uninstructe@ sing- 
ers then that of attaching 1 ; 
yalue to extreme compass of voice. 
The basses are fond of rumbling 
in the low tones below the staff, 
and the sopranos of boasting of 
their C or D in all. Many a good 
voice has been injured by i 
ing the cultivation of the useful 
singing registers, in order to stretch 
it to a compass of no musical value 
whatever, 

A writerin La France Musicale 
reprobates the popular demand for 
extraordinary achievements of com- 
pass. He complains that at the 
debut of a new singer, the question 
ix not, Has he taste, style, feeling ? 
but, has he a certain tone? Will 
he reach it, or will he not reach 
it! On this question the betting 
runs high, and the fate of the sing- 
er turns. 

‘Lhe writer shows, by a reference 
to musical history, that the great 
composers have almost never put 
the bass voice on the trial of its ex- 
treme low notes, and that the great- 
ext bass singers have rarely boast- 
ed of their ability to descend below 
the He censures Meyerbeer 
for writing the bass part of Ser- 
tram, in Lobert le Diable, tor so 
great a compass as from E flat be- 
low the stail, to F sharp above it, 
The part was written tor the ex- 
traordinary voice of Levasseur, 
since whose time no singer has 
been able to execute it without al- 
teration. 

S.m> of the illustratfons produc- 
ed by the editor are interesting. 

The wonderfully powerful bass 
part of the high-priest in Spontini’s 
inaster-piece of La Vestale, never 
depends for its impressiveness on 
the forcing of musical tones of the 
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> 
voice. We appeal to those who 
have seen the Awtully imposing en- 
trance of the —— in the 
second act, when Julia falls dying 
on'thé steps of the altar ; 


"© erime | O nameless horror! O despair! 

_, Fhe yestal flame extinct! the priestess dying ! 
The manifested fury of the gods 
‘Hurls back the earth to chavs !” 


Berlioz says of this recitativ 
that “it is sustained with awful 
truthfulness in melody, modulation, 
and instrumentation. It is im- 
mensely grand throughout, exhi- 


biting the strength of a priest of 
thundering Jove. ‘The last line 
especially — 


Hurls beck the earth to chage !' 
20 in its musical 
pred simply by a B flat and an 
A natural.”’ 4 it makes one 
tremble to hear it. It seems as if 
the walls of the temple were about 
to fall, 

You see how far we are from the 
famous E flat in Robert, and yet 
the Jatter has nothing like the im- 
pressiveness of this tremendoys 

gage... . 
Techaically 
nrofundo means a siuger who does 
not go above the C or D above the 
- The voices of those famous 
artists, Dérivis and Lablache, yn- 
equalled in volume, stopped at low 
G, But, on the other hand, if 
these singing basses (as we call 
them) are limited in that direction, 
with what facility do they render 
Ahe medium andl high tones! La- 
‘blache carried his vuice to high C, 
like a prima donna, and ‘Deriyis 
sung the grand air of Cidipus, H/le 
ma Prodigué, with the intlexions 
of a real tenor. | 
MEYERBEER. 
Meyerbeer, the great musical com- 
poser, died on the 2d of May, 1864, 
at Paris. He was buried with great 
— at Berlin. His coffin was 
ecorated with wreaths and flowers, 
‘poesented by the Queen of Prussia 
and the Princesses of the Royal 
family. At the foot was a Jaurel 
leaf, on a white cushion,—a tribute 
from the members of the Royal 
Orchestra at Dresden. 

The .coflin was carried down 
stdirs, and a procession formed, 
beaded by all the artillery and cav- 

bands ‘of Berlin, with their 
“struments wreathed with crape. 
The Royal Orchestra, deputations 
from the theatres, mavagers of the- 
atres, friends, deputations from mu- 
sical societies, ang state carriages 
of the King, Queen, and all the 
members - of the Royal family, 
brought up the procession formed 
in honor to the illustrious Jew. 
e was buried as a prjnce of musi, 
with the royal honorg of his art, 


| 


speaking, a basso - 


—— 


Hadies Gable. 


CROCHET WORK. 


A BEAUTIFUL EDGING, 


Walker’s Crochet Hook, No. 23, 
and Manlove’s Crochet Thread, 
No, 18, 


Make a cha‘n of fourteen stitches 
—turn back. ; 

lst Row, Miss 4 chains of last 
row, work 4 double, chain 4, miss 
4, work 2 double, turn back. 


2nd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chaina of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
next four chains of last row, turn 


back, 


3rd Row. Chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in 


the four chains of last mw, turn | 
back. 
4'‘h Row. Chain 4, work 4, 


double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in t) 


four chains of last row, chain 6, | 


work 1 double in the same four 
chains of last row, turn back, 


5th Row. Chain 4 and work 1 
double for four times in the six 
chains of last rew, chain 4, work 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row, turn back. 

6th Row. Chain 4, work- 4 
double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of last row, chain 5, 
work 1 double in the centre of the 
four chains of Jast row, chain 4, 
work 1 double in the four chains of 
last row, chain 5, work 1 double 
in the centre of the four chains of 
last row, turn back, 

7th Row, Work in the centre 
of the five chains of last row 1 
double, 5 treble, 1 double, repeat 
this four timos in the rollowing five 
chaina of last row; chain 4, work 
4 double in the four chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 2 double in the 
four chains of last row. Repeat 
from the gecond row for the length 
required, 


PRESERVING FRUIT—Many 
persons fail in preserving the fruit 
which they put up, by not heating 
the jaraand sealing while the con- 
tents are scalding hot, It is also 
important that the jars be full. 
Any vacaney left, contains, air, 
which may cause fermentation and 
consequeut jnjury.—-Couulry Gen- 
tleman, 


Scientific and Aseful. 


~ 


A New Apparatts.— 
A new maritime sounding appara. 
tus has recently been invented 
by M.Gonezel. A great objection 
to that at present employed is 
that currents in the water Cause 
the line of suspension to be bent, 
and so the apparent depth, judg- 
ed of by the Tength of line em. 
ployed, is much greater than the 
real depth. The purpose ta 
which the new soundeg is intend- 
ed to be applied is for the cuon- 
struction of- a chart of the bottom 
of the voean, which would be of 
immense service in the laying of 
telegraphic cables, and, apart 
from such uses, the possession of 
guch a map would be of great 
scientific interest. In the inn 
perm apparatus the suspension 
ine is altogether dispensed with; 
a red of iron, furnished with nip- 
pers at the extremity, supports a 
cylindrical weight capable of be- 
g detached from tbe rod; above 
the weight a float of hollow met. 
al is fixed. On striking the bot- 
tom of the waecr the weight is 
detached, 4nd the remainder floats 
to the surface; a small clock en- 
closed in the apparatus is so ar- 
ranged as to stop by the concus- 
sion, so that the time of descent 
can be estimated; a bell is also 
attached; and an easily visible 
object is fixed above the whole, 


Action of Licut on Honey.— 
Honey fresh from the comb is a 
clear yellow syrup, without a 
trace of solid sugar in it; bat, 
upon.straining, it gradually as. 
sumes a crystalline appearance, 
and ultimately becomes a solid 
mass of sugar. It has not been 
suspected that this change waa 
due to a photographic action, but 
this appears to be the case. M. 
Scheiblerhas enclosed honey in 
stoppered flasks, some of which 
he has kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have been exposed 
to the light. The invariable re- 
anl¢has been that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystallises, whilst 
that kept inthe dark remains 
perfectly liquid. It is thus seen 
why bees are so careful to work 
in perfect darkness, and -why 
they obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in 
their hives. The existence of 
their young depends upon the liq- 
uidity of the sacharino food pre- 
sented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consistency, and 
seal the cells. 
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